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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A CURRENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


G. S. ALLEMAN 
Newark Colleges 
Rutgers University 


JOHN LOFTIS 
Stanford University 


CHARLES B. Woops 
State University of Iowa 


This bibliography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 
and reviews’ published during 1954, together with some works of 
earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this 
series or that were the subject of important reviews in the current 
year. We are indebted to those who have contributed the signed 
reviews, and we wish to thank Messrs. Irving Lowe, T. J. Spencer, 
and C. A. Zimansky for special assistance. 


CONTENTS 


I. Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies .... 
II. Political and Social Background 
III. Philosophy, Science, and Religion 
IV. Literary History and Criticism 
V. Individual Authors 
VI. Continental Background 


1The year of a review is 1954 unless otherwise specified. 
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LIST OF ABLREVIATIONS 
American Historical Review 
ELH: A Journal of English Literary History 
Huntington Library Quarterly 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Journal of the History of Ideas 
Modern Language Notes 
Modern Language Quarterly 
Modern Language Review 
Modern Philology 
Notes and Queries 
Publications of the Bibliographical Society of America 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
Philological Quarterly 
Review of English Studies 
Studies in Bibliography 
Studies in Philology 
Times Literary Supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Alleman, G. S., Louis A. Landa, John Loftis, and Charles B. Woods. 
‘*English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ 
PQ, xxxm (1954), 225-312. 


Atkinson, B. F. C. ‘‘Nautieal Manuseripts in the University 
Library, Cambridge.’’ Mariner’s Mirror, xu (1954), 73-75. 


Baldensperger, Fernand, and Werner P. Friederich. Bibliography 
of Comparative Literature. (University of North Carolina 
Studies in Comparative Literature, No. 1.) Chapel Hill: Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv + 701. 
Rev. with extensive additions by Sigmund Skard in JEGP, uit (1953), 229-42. 


Berkeley, Francis L., Jr. ‘‘History and Problems of the Control 
of Manuscripts in the United States.’’ Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, xcvm (1954), 171-78. 


Blagden, Cyprian. ‘‘An Early Literary Periodical.’’ Special art. 
in TLS, Dee. 3, 1954, p. 788. 
New evidence concerning The History of the Works of the Learned from 
the ledgers of H. Rhodes. 


Blagden, Cyprian. ‘‘The Missing Term Catalogue.’’ SB, vu (1954 
for 1955), 185-90. 
An attempt to reconstruct the contents of the Term Catalogue for Michael- 
mas 1695, missed by Arber and not known to exist. 


Brett-James, Antony. The Triple Stream: Four Centuries of 
English, French and German Interature, 1531-1930. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1953; Philadelphia: Dufour Editions, 
1954. Pp. x + 178. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, April 16, p. 254. 
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Briggs, W. G. ‘‘The Early Editions of Mangall’s Questions.’’ 


TAbrary, 5th ser., rx (1954), 53-55. 
First edition of the school classic is 1798, not 1800. 


‘*British Records Association.’’ Special art. in TLS, Dee. 17, 1954, 
p. 828. 


Burton, K. G. The Early Newspaper Press in Berkshire (1723- 
1855). Reading: K. G. Burton, Central Publie Library, 1954. 
Pp. xi + 290. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 26, p. 768. 


Cabeen, D. C. (gen. ed.). A Critical Bibliography of French 
Itterature, Vol. tv: The Eighteenth Century. Edited by 
George R. Havens and Donald F. Bond. Syracuse, N. Y.: 


Syracuse University Press, 1951. Pp. xxx + 411. 
Rev. by A. E. A. Naughton in Romanic Review, xiv, 213-16. 


Carter, John. ‘‘Bibliography and the Rare Book Trade.’’ PBSA, 
XLvm (1954), 219-29. 


Carty, James, and others. ‘‘Writings on Irish History, 1953.’’ 
Irish Historical Studies, rx (1954), 213-29. 


Chester, Allan G., and M. A. Shaaber. ‘‘1953 American Bibliog- 
raphy: English Language and Literature.’’?’ PMLA, Lx1x 
(1954), 86-120. 


‘*Children’s Literature: The Pierpont Morgan Library Exhibi- 
tion.’’ Special art. in TLS, Nov. 19, 1954, p. 748. 


Chinery, G. A. (comp.). A Handlist of the Cholmondeley (Hough- 
ton) MSS: Sir Robert Walpole’s Archive. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Library, 1953. 

Rev. in NGQ, cxcrx, 88. 


Craig, Maurice. Jrish Bookbindings, 1600-1800. London: Cassell, 
1954. Pp. xi + 47; 59 plates. 

Rev. by A. R. A. Hobson in Library, 5th ser., 1x, 210-12; by J. E. S. in 
Connoisseur, CXXXIV, 133: ‘‘The Parliamentary records of the Irish Commons 
and Lords—folio volumes of unexampled luxury, bound annually between 
1697 and 1798—represent the most splendid achievement in the history of 
book-binding, rivalled only by the glories of France’’; in TLS, Oct. 1, p. 631. 


Crane, Ronald S., Louis I. Bredvold, Richmond P. Bond, Arthur 
Friedman, and Louis A. Landa. English Literature, 1660-1800: 
A Bibliography of Modern Studies Compiled for Philological 
Quarterly, Vol. 1: 1939-1950. Princeton University Press, 1952. 
Pp. iii + 579-1292. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 227; xxxm, 227. 
Rev. by C. Colleer Abbott in Durham Uniwersity Journal, xvi, 131-32; in 
N&Q, cxcrx, 41-42. 


Davies, David W. The World of Elseviers, 1580-1712. The Hague: 
Nijhoff; London: Batsford, 1954. Pp. vii + 159. 
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Denholm-Young, N{oel]. Handwriting in England and Wales. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1954. Pp. x + 134; 31 


plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 31, p. 848. 


Derby, J. Raymond (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selee- 
tive and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1953.’’ PQ, xxxm 
(1954), 97-163. 


English Fiction to 1820 in the University of Pennsylvania Library: 
Based on the Collections of Godfrey F. Singer and John C. 
Mendenhall. Compiled by Sidney Gecker with the assistance 
of Eva Schmalbach and Ruth Duncombe. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library, 1954. Pp. xvi + 116. 

In the present state of the bibliography of English fiction, a check list of 
this kind is very valuable, can give us new information of various degrees of 
importance, and can help scholars and collectors by suggesting what to look 
for and what to infer. We need to know not only what novels were published 
but what novels have survived, and where they are actually to be found. 

As the Foreword to the Pennsylvania list remarks, the date 1820 was ar- 
bitrarily chosen as a limit. No complete coverage of such writers as Godwin, 
Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Inchbald, and Scott is attempted. 
Maturin’s Melmoth (1820) would just land within the chronological limit, 
but does not appear. The collections here combined are virtually of the 
eighteenth century; and the great names are excellently though not exhaustively 
represented, with the excessively rare first edition of Pamela as the principal 
trophy. Desirable additions would be the seven-volume duodecimo Grandison 
of 1754 (the true first), a Shamela, a first of Tom Jones, a second of Peregrine 
Pickle (important for the text), and a first of The Vicar of Wakefield. Writers 
like Eliza Haywood, Mrs. Sarah Robinson Scott, and Mrs. Frances Brooke 
are well represented. One may still be surprised to find how rare some of the 
works regularly mentioned in the histories are —the first edition of Sophia 
Lee’s The Recess (1783-85), for example, which is in this collection, or James 
White’s Earl Strongbow (1789), which is not. Holeroft’s Anna St. Ives is 
so rare that one could hardly expect to find it in any given collection. A 
pleasant surprise at Pennsylvania is Robert Bage: there can be few places 
where one can find all the Bage firsts except James Wallace, including that 
other introuvable item, The Fair Syrian. Another minor rarity is the English 
translation of Gellert, The Life of the Countess of G. (1747-48). 

Range and balance in this field of obscure titles are hard to get. Because 
of the work of Godfrey Singer, Pennsylvania is particularly strong in epistolary 
novels, as may be shown by a check of titles with Frank G. Black’s excellent 
list, The Epistolary Novel in the Late Eighteenth Century. Pennsylvania has 
257 out of 814 titles in Black, whose list includes all recorded epistolary novels, 
as far as known, down to 1840. This seems to me to be a very good showing. 
As against a list which may be loosely described as ‘‘Gothic’’ in Mehrotra’s 
Horace Walpole and the English Novel, Pennsylvania shows 68 titles out of 
195. This is a fairly severe test, since Mehrotra’s list takes titles from the 
reviews, and some of the works recorded may have perished. 

The list is carefully and accurately compiled. There are a few misprints, 
for the most part harmless and self-explanatory; getting the last letters 
dropped from Radcliffe and Smollett is a common vocational hazard. One 
obscure title has been disguised, no. 642, The Life and Opinions of Bertram 
Montsicht, for Montfichet. A few errors come from Block, The English Novel, 
1740-1850, a helpful work which must be used with caution. In this field of 
anonymous titles there are some doubtful attributions. The following correc- 
tions are only incidental: no. 331, Betty Barnes, not by Sarah Fielding; no. 
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980, D’Arcy, not by the well known Charlotte Smith (see HLQ, xv [1952], 
244); nos. 1101-1102, Anecdotes of a Convent (1771) and Letters between an 
English Lady and her Friend at Paris (1770), are by ‘‘the author of the 
Memoirs of Mrs. Williams,’’ who cannot be Helen Maria Williams, born in 
1762. The only measurably important novelist whose name I do not find is 
Jane Porter.— ALAN D. McKILLop. 


Enright, B. J. ‘‘Edmund Curll and the ‘Cursed Blunders’ in 
Fresnoy’s New Method of Studying History, 1728.’’ Library, 
5th ser., rx (1954), 200-05. 


Curll assisted Rawlinson, but his surviving corrections were not adopted. 


Gardner, Anthony. ‘‘The Ethies of Book Repairs.’’ Library, 5th 
ser., IX (1954), 194-98. 


A binder’s memorandum as to repairs could be an important link in de- 
termining the provenance of a book. 


Gordon, John D. ‘‘A Doctor’s Benefaction: The Berg Collection 
at the New York Public Library.’’ PBSA, xivmt1 (1954), 303-14. 


**Great British Libraries—III: Cambridge University Library.’’ 
Special art. in TLS, March 26, 1954, p. 207. 


**Great British Libraries—IV: The Bodleian.’’ Special art. in 
TLS, Sept. 24, 1954, p. 616. 


Grieve, Hilda E. P. Examples of English Handwriting, 1150-1750. 


Essex Record Office, County Hall, Chelmsford. 
Rev. in N&Q, cxcrx, 410. 


Handlist of Scottish and Welsh Record Publications. The Scottish 
Section by Peter Gouldesborough and A. P. King. The Welsh 
Section by Idwal Lewis. London: British Records Association, 
1954. Pp. 34. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Dec. 24, p. 842. 


Hlandlist of Seventeenth Century Newspapers in the Guildhall 
Library. London: Library Committee of the Corporation of 


London, 1954. 
Rev. in TLS, May 28, p. 352. 


Hazen, Allen T. ‘‘ Eustace Burnaby’s Manufacture of White Paper 
in England.’’ PBSA, xutvm (1954), 315-33. 
Burnaby, active 1675-81, was the first maker of white paper in modern 
England. 


Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. ‘‘A Selective Check List 
of Bibliographical Scholarship for 1953.’’ SB, vu (1954 for 
1955), 219-38. 


Hobson, A. R. A. The Literature of Bookbinding. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press for the National Book League, 1954. 


Pp. 16. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Nov. 12, p. 726. 
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Humphries, Charles, and William C. Smith. Music Publishing in 
the British Isles, from the Earliest Times to the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century: A Dictionary of Engravers, Printers, 
Publishers and Music Sellers, with an Historical Introduction. 
London: Cassell, 1954. Pp. ix + 355. 

Rev. by Charles L. Cudworth in Music and Letters, xxxv, 388-90; by E. H. 

in Connoisseur, cxxxiv, 5; in NfQ, cxcrx, 551; in TLS, Oct. 1, p. 632. 


Labarre, E. J. Dictionary and Encyclopaedia of Paper-Making. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Amsterdam: Swetz & 
Zeitlinger; London: Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. xxi 
+ 488. 

Rev. by Allan Stevenson in Library, 5th ser., x, 59-63. 


Lindsay-Macdougall, K. F. ‘‘Reeords at the National Maritime 
Museum. Part I.’’ Mariner’s Mirror, xiv (1954), 223-28. 


Miller, C. William. ‘‘A London Ornament Stock: 1598-1683.’’ 
SB, vu (1954), 125-51. 


Miller, William Marion. ‘‘American Doctoral Degrees Granted in 
the Field of Modern Languages in 1952-1953.’’ Modern 
Language Journal, xxxvii (1954), 246-52. 


Milne, Alexander Taylor (comp.). Writings on British History, 


1939. London: Cape, 1953. Pp. 310. 
Rev. by Leland H. Carlson, AHR, ix, 682-83. 


Mitchell, William Smith. British Signed Bindings in the Library 
of King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. Newcastle upon Tyne: 


Library, 1954. Pp. 28; 2 plates. 
Rev. briefly by A. N. L. M. in Library, 5th ser., rx, 212; in TLS, Aug. 13, 
p. 520. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘On the Use of Advertisements as Bibli- 
ographical Evidence.’’ Iabrary, 5th ser., rx (1954), 134-35. 

Since advertisements were at times erroneous, misleading, or deliberately 

false, and were often repeated unchanged, they should be used with caution. 


Morgan, Paul. ‘‘Walter Acton Moseley and the Authorship of 
Some Worcester Printed Tracts [1790-91].’’ Nd&Q, cxcrmx 
(1954), 208-09. 


Morison, Stanley. ‘‘The Bibliography of Newspapers and the 
Writing of History.’’ Library, 5th ser., rx (1954), 153-75. 


Mumby, Frank A. Publishing and Bookselling: A History from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Further revised edition. 


London: Cape, 1954. Pp. 438. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 10, p. 812. 


Mummendey, Richard (comp.). Language and Literature of the 
Anglo-Saxon Nations as Presented in German Doctoral Dis- 
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sertations, 1885-1950: A Bibliography. Bonn: Bouvier; Char- 
lottesville, Va.: Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia, 1954. Pp. xvi + 200. 
Lists more than 400 dissertations on subjects covered by the present 
bibliography. 


Newspapers on Microfilm. Second Edition. Compiled under the 
direction of George A. Schwegmann, Jr. Washington: Library 
of Congress, 1953. Pp. x + 126. 


Oakeshott, Walter. ‘‘Winchester College Library before 1750.’’ 
Inbrary, 5th ser., rx (1954), 1-16. 


Phillips, James W. ‘‘The Origin of the Publisher’s Binding in 
Dublin.’’ Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical So- 
ciety, n, Part 1 (1954), 92-94. 

Advertisement of April 25, 1768, shows the publishers’ determination to 
furnish their own bindings because of a trade dispute. 


Price Lawrence M. ‘‘Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 
1953.’’ JEGP, um (1954), 435-40. 


Ramsden, Charles. Bookbinders of the United Kingdom (outside 
London), 1780-1840. London: Queen Anne Press for the 


Author, 1954. Pp. xv + 240. 
Rev. by H. M. Nixon in Library, 5th ser., 1X, 271-73; in TLS, April 23, p. 272. 


Rhodes, D. E. ‘‘A Voleano for the S. T. C.’’ Library, 5th ser., 


Ix (1954), 265-67. 
Tract describing an eruption at Palma, dated 1680 by B.M. catalogue, 
was published in 1585-6. 


The Rosenwald Collection: A Catalogue of Illustrated Books and 
Manuscripts, of Books from Celebrated Presses, and of Bindings 
and Maps, 1150-1950. The Gift of Lessing J. Rosenwald to the 
Library of Congress. Washington: Government Printing Office, 


1954. Pp. vi + 292. 
Rev. by Marjorie G. Wynne in PBSA, xvi, 423-25; in TLS, Nov. 12, p. 728. 


Rostenberg, Leona. ‘‘Robert Scott, Restoration Stationer and Im- 
porter.’’ PBSA, xivm (1954), 49-76. 


The Rothschild Library: A Catalogue of the Collection of Eight- 
eenth-Century Printed Books and Manuscripts Formed by Lord 
Rothschild. Cambridge: Privately Printed at the University 
Press, 1954. 2 vols. Pp. xx -+ 840. 

All specialists have known for fifteen years of the great store of materials 
gathered by Lord Rothschild, and many have enjoyed opportunities to study 
them. Now that the Library is essentially complete and destined for deposit 
in a public collection, the catalogue will make readily available to all what 
a few have previously studied. 

Included are exceptionally interesting lists of bindings, and of books printed 


by Baskerville, Foulis, and Walpole. Important MSS are in the Library, and 
countless association items; the MSS and previous owners of all items are 
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both indexed. An index of titles makes quickly available all the miscellaneous 
and anonymous literature, and generous cross-references are inserted in the 
alphabetized author list of the main text. As might be expected, and again 
as specialists have known, the Library includes major collections of Boswell, 
Cowper, Defoe, Fielding, Gay, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Gray, Johnson, Pope, Smol- 
lett, and above all Swift; and all important authors are represented. 

The catalogue descriptions are excellently planned and executed by Miss 
N. M. Shawyer, with the advice of John Hayward, and the text has been 
handsomely displayed by the Cambridge University Press. The long lines and 
small type, unsuitable for continuous text, compress a great amount of in- 
formation into convenient and attractive form for reference. Even the proof- 
reading has been meticulous, so that one can find few errors, none important. 
The collations, which seem a bit cumbersome for their purpose, follow widely 
used models. 

Possibly the only complaint about these volumes will arise out of the very 
richness of the stores. Lord Rothschild collected the important authors steadily, 
but in his plan of an eighteenth-century library, he likewise collected widely 
as opportunity arose, so that the Library exhibits an item or two from many 
a less-valued writer. This requires the alphabetical arrangement to insert 
among the important authors single volumes by such men as Chelsum, Cosens, 
Dalrymple, Dean, Guthrie, Hamilton of Bangour, Lord Hervey, Hill, Hull, 
Jackson, James, Jennings, Jenyns, Mackenzie, Maculla, Maidwell, and Malthus, 
to name a few in the first volume. These books are not in themselves objec- 
tionable, but their isolated presences make the catalogue as a whole seem 
more scattered than it is. Few scholats will turn to Lord Rothschild’s Library 
when they begin to study Maidwell or Malthus, and the careful descriptions 
of such books will therefore be little used; neither will the detailed collations 
of Volumes 6 and 26 of the Gentleman’s Magazine be much used. Had Lord 
Rothschild collected only major authors, this objection of faulty proportion 
in the cataloguing would not have arisen; but all specialists will rejoice that 
he chose to collect the whole eighteenth century, and will pardon Malthus’s 
intrusion between his betters, Johnson and Pope.—ALLEN T. HAZEN. 


‘“‘The Routh Library.’’ [University of Durham]. Special art. in 
TLS, Dee. 24, 1954, p. 844. 


Seouten, Arthur H., and Leo Hughes. ‘‘The Devil to Pay: A 
Preliminary Check List.’’ Library Chronicle of the Friends 
of the University of Pennsylvania Library, xv (Spring, 1948), 
15-24. 


Concerned with the bibliographical history of ‘‘the most popular ballad- 
opera farce of the British stage.’’ 


Singer, Armand Edwards. A Bibliography of the Don Juan Theme: 
Versions and Criticism. (West Virginia University Bulletin, 
Ser. 54, Nos. 10-11.) Morgantown: West Virginia University 
Philological Society, 1954. Pp. 174. 


The Sterling Library: A Catalogue of the Printed Books and 
Manuscripts Collected by Sir Louis Sterling and Presented by 
Him to the University of London. London: William H. Harri- 


son and Maggs Bros., 1954. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 13, p. 520. 


Svendsen, Kester, and Samuel I. Mintz. ‘‘Relations of Literature 
and Science, Selected Bibliography for 1953.’’ Symposium, vu 
(1954), 208-13. 
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Taylor, F. ‘‘Hand-list of the Bagshawe Muniments Deposited in 
the John Rylands Library.’’ [Part II]. Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Inbrary, xxxv1 (1954), 523-62. 


Taylor, Robert H. ‘‘Bibliothecohimatiourgomachia [The Battle 
between the Libtaries and Taylor].’’ PBSA, xivm (1954), 
230-38. 

An essay on the importance of institutional libraries’ not keeping multiple 
copies of rare books. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘‘ Eighteenth-Century Capitalization.’’ Library, 
5th ser., rx (1954), 268-70. 


For Pope and perhaps other authors capitals often serve an aesthetic purpose. 


Tooley, R. V. English Books with Coloured Plates, 1790 to 1860: 
A Bibliographical Account of the Most Important Books Illus- 
trated by English Artists in Colour Aquatint and Colour Litho- 
graphy. London: Batsford, 1954. Pp. vii + 424. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 17, p. 828. 


Trewin, J. C., and E. M. King. Printer to the House: The Story 
of Hansard. London: Methuen, 1952. Pp. xv + 272. 
Rev. by Walter P. Hall in AHR, wrx, 612-13. 


Ward, William S. (comp.). Index and Finding List of Serials 
Published in the British Isles, 1789-1832. Lexington: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1953. Pp. xv + 180 + [5]. 

Rev. in NG-Q, cxcrx, 322. 


Wikelund, Philip. ‘‘Restoration Literature: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography.’’ Folio [Indiana University], xrx, No. 2 (1954), 
135-55. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. xxxm, 1952. Edited 
by Frederick S. Boas and Beatrice White. London: Published 


for the English Association by Oxford University Press, 1954. 
‘<The Restoration,’’ by V. de Sola Pinto, pp. 187-97; ‘‘The Eighteenth 
Century,’’ by Edith J. Morley, pp. 198-233. 


Zonghi, Aurelio. Zonghi’s Watermarks. (Monumenta Chartae 
Papyracae Historiam Illustrantia, Vol. m.) General Editor: E. 
J. Labarre. Hilversum: The Paper Publications Society, 1953. 
Pp. xvi + 166; 134 plates. 
An extensive work on watermarks in Fabrianese paper. Rev. in TLS, April 
30, p. 288. 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Aberdeen Council Letters. Edited by Louise B. Taylor. London: 


Cumberlege, 1954. 
Covers the years from 1660 to 1669. Rev. by Henry W. Meikle in English 
Historical: Review, LX1x, 668-69. 
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Abraham, Gerald. Handel: A Symposium. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. 328. 
Rev. by Walter Emery in Music and Letters, xxxv, 163-65. 


Allen, Sir Carleton Kemp. The Queen’s Peace. London: Stevens 
& Sons, 1953. Pp. xi + 192. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 1, p. 6. 


Aylward, J.D. The House of Angelo. London: Batchworth Press, 


1953. Pp. 215. 


_ A history of the Angelos, the famous fencing masters. Rev. by J. F. H. 
in Connoisseur, CXXxIII (1954), 126; in N§&Q, cxorx, 299; in TLS, Jan. 19, 
p. 39. 


Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘‘Avee les Voyageurs anglais du ‘Grand 
Tour.’’’ Etudes Anglaises, v1 (1953), 227-30. 
Concerning a kind of guide-book for travellers between Edinburgh and 
Naples published in French in 1775 by Louis Dutens (1730-1812). 


Balston, Thomas. ‘‘ Alderman Boydell, Printseller.’’ History To- 
day, mr (1953), 544-50. 


Beloff, Max. The Age of Absolutism, 1660-1815. London: Hut- 
chinson’s University Library, 1954. Pp. 187. 


Bennett, George (ed.). The Concept of Empire: Burke to Attlee, 


1774-1947. London: Black, 1953. Pp. xx + 434. 
Rev. by Paul L. Hanna in AHR, urx, 685-86. 


Bewick, Thomas. Wood Engravings of Thomas Bewick Repro- 
duced in Collotype. Selected, with a Biographical Introduction, 
by Reynolds Stone. London: Hart-Davis, 1953. Pp. 55 + 128 


plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 29. p. 76. 


Boas, Guy. ‘‘Great Englishmen at School.’’ Essays and Studies, 
new ser., vir (1954), 1-41. 


Bond, Richmond P. Queen Anne’s American Kings. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xi + 148. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 230-31; 
xxx, 230. 

Rev. by Russell Kirk in History Today, 11 (1952), 573-75; by Roy Harvey 

Pearce in MLN, Lxrx, 201-03. 


Bourde, Andre J. The Influence of England on the French Agro- 
nomes, 1750-1789. (Cambridge Studies in Economie History.) 
Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. xi + 250. 

Rev. by David J. Brandenburg in Journal of Economic History, xiv, 67-68; 
by J. D. Chambers in Economic History Review, vi, 334-35; by G. E. Fussell 

in English Historical Review, LX1x, 166-67. 


Briggs, Martin S. Wren the Incomparable. London: Allen & 


Unwin, 1953. Pp. 292. 
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Rev. by C. A. Ronan in Nature, cLXxIv, 329-30. 


Skelton, R. A. ‘‘Captain James Cook as Hydrographer.’’ Mariner’s 
Mirror, xu (1954), 91-119. 


Spengler, Joseph J. ‘‘Richard Cantillon: First of the Moderns.’’ 
Journal of Political Economy, ux (1954), 281-95; 406-24. 
Concerning Cantillon’s Essai sur la Nature dw Commerce en Général (1755) 

and its influence. 


Strauss, Leo. Natural Right and History. University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. Pp. x + 327. 


Rev. by John H. Hallowell in American Political Science Review, XLvit, 
538-41; by Miriam Theresa Rooney in Catholic Historical Review, xu, 218-19. 


Stromberg, Roland N. Religious Liberalism in Eighteenth-Century 
England. London: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xi + 


192. 

Rev. by W. G. Addison in Theology, Lv, 232-33; by John W. Harvey in 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xvi, 93-95; by D. Mervyn Him- 
bury in Baptist Quarterly, xv, 333-34; by H. J. McLachlan in Hibbert Journal, 
Lil, 416-17; by Geoffrey Nuttall in Congregational Quarterly, xxx, 272-73; 
by Eldon M. Talley in Catholic Historical Review, xu, 301-02; in N¢-Q, cxcrx, 
318-19; in TLS, Religious Book Section, April 30, pp. i-ii. 

This study is a valuable introduction to the religious controversies of, 
roughly, the first half of the eighteenth century. Literary scholars have 
needed a general survey of the heresies of the age in a brief usable compass 
(as Leslie Stephen’s is not), with the distinctions carefully made so that one 
ean see who was, or was thought to be, Arian, Arminian, Socinian, Pelagian, 
or deist. Mr. Stromberg has read an impressive number of the controversialists. 
He has worked patiently not only with the more obvious figures, as Toland, 
Collins, Tindal, Whiston, but also with the lesser heretics, semi-heretics, and 
auasi-heretics. He even penetrates occasionally into America and France to 
ferret out the unorthodox—or, as the case demands, the orthodox. For the 
orthodox are of necessity considered; and in his pages we find Whitby, Butler, 
Doddridge sharing attention with the less respectable and the suspect, as 
Chubb, Clarke, and Middleton. After valiantly grappling with the entangle- 
ments of doctrinal controversy, Mr. Stromberg investigates the impact of 
heretical religious thought on politics, on the ruling class, and on social re- 
form. Here and throughout he defines the issues, juxtaposes the combatants, 
and assesses the results, all with commendable scholarly caution. It is not 
surprising to find him at times in honest desperation announcing that the 
shade of heresy under discussion cannot be precisely indicated because the 
disputants themselves were confused. 

Obviously it is difficult to define heresy in an age when orthodoxy is not 
clearly apprehended. Mr. Stromberg, it is true, assumes, or seems to assume, 
that there is an orthodoxy, a traditional, determinable, definable Christianity 
which certain eighteenth-century persons adhered to and others did not. He 
ean therefore discuss departures from this orthodoxy, pointing out in the 
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terminology of modern politics that some of those who deviate are left-wing, 
some reactionary, some liberal. It is a little disconcerting to discover that 
High Churchmen and Non-jurors are ‘‘embittered reactionaries,’’ that the 
Unitarians are left wing dissenters, and that the deists are liberals or radicals. 
Aside from the subtle insinuation of modern predilections and connotative 
words into the historical situation, one might suggest a possibly valid objec- 
tion on pluralistic grounds. Samuel Clarke remarked that there is *‘no such 
thing as a consistent scheme of deism.’’ A deist could point out, as in fact 
Anthony Collins does in his Discourse of Freethinking, that there is no such 
thing as a consistent scheme of Christianity. We would perhaps be nearer 
to the historical realities of the period if we agreed (taking a cue from 
Lovejoy) to speak of Christianities. Certainly Christianity historically has 
been as protean as romanticism. Similarly with rationalism. Mr. Stromberg’s 
book indicates the need of a Lovejoy to classify the many rationalisms of the 
century. 

I mention a few other points. 1. Mr. Stromberg refers to a new method 
of combatting the deists which emerged in the 1730’s, observable in Berkeley, 
Law, and Butler. He calls this ‘‘new way with the deists’’ a retreat from 
reason and adduces as partial evidence Butler’s contention that ‘‘there are 
as many difficulties in natural as in revealed religion. Christianity is above 
our comprehension—and so is Nature’’ (p. 106). Butler wished ‘‘to save 
an admittedly obscure Revelation by pointing to an equally obscure Nature’’ 
(p. 107). Far from new, this particular form of ‘‘retreat from reason’’ had 
already been used against the deists. The doctrine of the Trinity and other 
Christian mysteries were frequently defended by drawing an analogy between 
natural and supernatural mysteries, both unfathomable by human reason (see, 
for example, William Sherlock, Sermons Preach’d upon Several Occasions, 
1700, pp. 298-99; The Doctrine of the Blessed Trinity Stated and Defended, 
by Some London Ministers, 1719, p. 17; cf. also Locke, Essay concerning 
Human Understanding, 1690, Bk. IV, ch. xvi, sec. 12). The argument was 
sufficiently cogent to come under attack from such deists as Toland and 
Thomas Morgan well before Butler. 2. Mr. Stromberg repeats a commonly 
expressed view, that the eighteenth century was ‘‘an age wholly lacking a 
historical sense’’ (p. 167). However true in a sense, the statement needs 
strong qualification. If the age had in certain respects a non-evolutionary 
viewpoint, it also had in other respects more than a nascent idea of progressive 
development, as well as a cyclical view of history. As Collingwood has pointed 
out, Locke’s attack on innate ideas was highly significant in developing a 
sense of history. 3. It is puzzling to find Mr. Stromberg remarking that he 
will begin the study of deism ‘‘with the English edition of John Toland’s 
Christianity not Mysterious, in 1702... .’’ (p. 53). Toland’s book, in English, 
bearing a London imprint and the date 1696, was the subject of several attacks 
before 1702. 

I wish to end on a note of appreciation for a book which literary scholars 
should find useful and informative—Lovis A. LANDA. 
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land. (Connecticut College Monograph No. 5.) New London: 
Connecticut College, 1954. Pp. x + 170. 

Rev. by Charlotte Lee in Quarterly Journal of Speech, xu, 451-52. 

This monograph covers its chosen area concisely. Mr. Fussell finds the in- 
tellectual patterns of the age imbedded in its metrical theory. For reasons of 
space, he does not discuss ‘‘the controversy over the nature of accent and 
quantity,’’ or the current theories of rhyme, line integrity, and the caesura. 
Since he is more interested in analyzing the intellectual bases of technical pro- 
positions than in examining their validity, his decision to omit certain technical 
questions (such as the crucial matter of line integrity) is understandable. 

Mr. Fussell’s first chapter discusses the theories of neo-classical prosodists, 
with special attention to Bysshe and Johnson; theories are recounted, and their 
origins explained. His second chapter, perhaps his most original, begins: 
‘*The theory of syllabism and stress regularity ... was not without its 
strong ethical and aesthetic implications, as indeed is every prescriptive theory 
of verse structure, no matter how purely mechanical or incidental it may 
appear. ... The history of prosody is thus inseparable from the history of 
ideas’’ (p. 37). The author demonstrates these implications convincingly. His 
consistent description of prosodists as ‘‘conservative’’ and ‘‘liberal’’ is an 
analogy consciously chosen. The meaningful nature of poetic form, as well 
as theory about form, is stressed; he says of two English metrical systems 
that each ‘‘implies a distinction between two ways of regarding reality itself’’ 
(p. 53). The third chapter, ‘‘The Theory of Poetic Contractions,’’ is a 
scholarly survey which argues for the actual omission, in contemporary read- 
ing, of seemingly extra-metrical syllables in neo-classic poets. As such, it 
bolsters the reputations of the syllabic prosodists; and at this point the 
greatest stress is laid upon the relationship between the theories of metric and 
the practices of the poets. 

The last two chapters chronicle the rise of a new prosody, leading toward 
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accentualism, with special attention to Samuel Say and Joshua Steele. Mr. 
Fussell reverses the traditional evaluation of the men, and finds Say more 
original than Steele; Say possesses a ‘‘genuine literary sensibility of the 
upper ranks’’ (p. 112). It is certainly true that Say foreshadows romantic 
ideas of prosodic tension and organic form, but it is equally true that he 
lacks Steele ’s precise hearing. In terms of intellectual history, Say is more 
significant; in terms of the history of the understanding of English verse 
he is less important. Joshua Steele was the first English prosodist who coul 

distinguish tolerably the several attributes and functions of sound in words. 
Samuel Say consistently confused duration and stress: ‘‘. . . tho’ the second 
Syllable ends in a Diphthong, yet as NO EMPHASIS is Here to be laid upon 
it, the Sound is Short’’ (Poems on Several Occasions: and Two Critical 
Essays, 1745, p. 102). Once he confused pitch and stress: ‘‘. . . the Tone 
very often supplies the Place of the Time’’ (ibid., p. 143). His confusion 
of terms is so manipulated that in fact he scans English verse according to 
its stress, but he does not understand the principle on which he is working. 
Like most of his fellow theorists, he had not a clear mind about the constitu- 
ents of sound; but unlike most of them, he represented an ethical and aesthetic 
liberalism which led him to advocate trissyllabic substitution and a general 
loosening of English poetry from the Bysshian vise. Joshua Steele, on the 
other hand, not always so sensitive to the movement of poetry as Say, was 
more objective and realistic in his analysis of it, perhaps because his training 
as a musician equipped him with a greater auditory subtlety. He distinguishes 
the different measurable qualities of sound, and understands much of the 
function of pause and stress in English verse. Mr. Fussell’s preference of 
Say to Steele is justified by his attitude toward prosody, which looks chiefly 
at its intellectual relation to its age for its value. If one’s foremost concern 
were to recount the progress of knowledge about the sound of English verse, 
it seems to me that Steele would dominate Say by his greater accuracy.— 
DONALD HALL. 
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Renaissance. He has made extensive use of the Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane manuscript records in the Folger Shakespeare Library, as well as of 
published records, and has provided a factual interpretation of the general- 
izations which have long been made about eighteenth-century audiences. In 
a series of five chapters he examines in turn (1) the size of the audience, 
(2) its constituent parts, (3) its behavior, (4) dramatic reforms prompted 
by the demands of critics and playgoers, and (5) the dramatic taste of the 
audience. 

Mr. Pedicord is more successful in his early chapters in which he interprets 
his subject strictly, discussing the audience directly, than in his later chapters 
in which he infers qualities of the audience from demonstrated attitudes to- 
wards plays, allowing consideration of the audience to become at times scarcely 
distinguishable from a review of mid-century theatrical history. His most 
original and most important findings appear, I believe, in his first chapter 
in his computations of the size of the audience (total size and also the size 
of the groups divided according to seating areas) of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden in their successive stages of renovation. His figures are detailed, and 
they seem to be good approximations in that different methods of computation 
lead to almost the same results. By calculating the average frequency of 
theatre attendance, he arrives at an estimate of the total number of people 
in London who attended the theatre: after 1750, about 1.7 percent of the 
city’s population. In his second chapter Mr. Pedicord accounts for this small 
percentage by pointing out compelling economic conditions in the high ad- 
mission prices, low wages, and long working hours which made theatre attend- 
ance for most Londoners impossible. 

The last two chapters are the least satisfactory. The fourth, concerned with 
the sentimental movement as an aspect of audience taste, seems to me to be 
organized in terms of a questionable method of argument. The validity of 
the chapter rests on the assumption that the changes Garrick made in old 
plays in preparing them for the stage provide a means of judging the taste 
of mid-century audiences: ‘‘If we limit this chapter to a consideration of 
Garrick’s adaptations [Mr. Pedicord writes on page 65], it is upon the as- 
sumption that we are measuring also the aim and quality of the other plays 
altered for Drury Lane audiences. And while it is necessary to analyze in 
considerable detail the changes Garrick made in the old plays, we shall avoid 
confusion by selecting from original and altered versions of plays those pas- 
sages which best answer three simple questions of taste: What was altered? 
Why did it have to be altered? How did the altered play fare at the box 
office?’’ Now of these three questions, the first and last can be and are an- 
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swered definitely. However, the second question is the decisive one and that 
question, I believe, Mr. Pedicord fails to answer except in such general terms 
as scarcely illuminate the subject of mid-century theatrical taste. 

Garrick as an experienced and politic manager surely made his changes in 
older plays with his audience in mind, but he could scarcely have been a 
passive mirror of audience taste. His own dramatic taste was operative, even 
though he wrote, as nearly every dramatist does, to please his audience. Mr. 
Pedicord is altogether too free in assigning motives to Garrick for the changes 
he made in old plays. Except in a few obvious instances, we cannot account for 
Garrick’s motives without relying on dubious guesses. Garrick followed no pat- 
tern in making alterations, apart from consistently omitting the very grossest 
lines and somewhat less consistently emphasizing sentimental situations. He 
eliminated some suggestive lines and episodes, but he retained others and at 
times added more (cf. pp. 75, 104). Audiences of the mid-eighteenth century cer- 
tainly were more fastidious than were their predecessors of the seventeenth 
century, as Garrick knew, and they had a greater fondness for sentimentality. 
But to interpret the changes Garrick made in a handful of plays as a particu- 
larized indication of mid-eighteenth-century theatrical taste is to oversimplify. 

The final chapter surveys mid-eighteenth-century theatrical taste as ex- 
pressed in statements by contemporary observers and as reflected in the reper- 
tories. Because of his special focus on the audience, the author tends to neglect 
other determinants of the repertory, such as the special skills and interests 
of playwrights and performers. 

As a whole, the book is uneven, but it adds substantially to our knowledge 
of the mid-eighteenth-century theatre—JoHN LoFTIS. 


Pinto, V. de Sola. Restoration Carnival: Five Courtier Poets — 
Rochester, Dorset, Sedley, Etherege & Sheffield. Lor ion: Folio 


Society; New York: Duschnes, 1954. Pp. 256. 
An anthology with introductions and notes. Rev. in TLS, July 16, p. 459. 


Poulet, Georges. ‘‘Timelessness and Romanticism.’’ JHI, xv 
(1954), 3-22. 


Rea, Robert R. ‘‘The Impact of Party Journalism in the Political 
Register.’’ Historian, xvu (1954), 1-17. 
Describes the political background of the monthly periodical started by 
John Almon in May, 1767. 


Rosenberg, Marvin. ‘‘The ‘Refinement’ of Othello in the Eight- 


eenth Century British Theatre.’’ SP, t1 (1954), 75-94. 

It is plausibly argued that successive deletions required in the acting ver- 
sions show the growth of prudery, but Mr. Rosenberg’s contention that ‘‘by 
mid-century the tragedy was very heavily cut, perhaps more so than any of 
the other staged Shakespearean plays’’ is open to question. 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘‘Duke Street Theatre, Brighton, 1790-1806."’ 
Theatre Notebook, vin (1954), 60-61. 


R¢stvig, Maren-Sofie. ‘‘Casimire Sarbiewski and the English Ode. 


SP, i (1954), 443-60. 
English ode writers from Henry Vaughan and Cowley to Watts and John 
Hughes were influenced by the neo-Latin Horatian imitations of Casimire 
Sarbiewski, 1595-1640. 


R¢stvig, Maren-Sofie. The Happy Man: Studies in the Meta- 
morphoses of a Classical Ideal, 1600-1700. (Oslo Studies in 
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English, No. 2.) Oslo: Akademisk Forlag; Oxford: Blackwell, 
1954. Pp. 496. 


Rulfs, Donald J. ‘‘Entr’acte Entertainment at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, 1750-1770.’’ Theatre Annual, xu (1954), 17-27. 


Sawyer, Paul. ‘‘The Seating Capacity and Maximum Receipts of 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre.’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 290. 
The capacity was less than 1,400. 


Schmidt, Karl Ernst. Vorstudien zu einer Geschichte des komischen 
Epos. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 1953. Pp. vi + 204. 
Rev. by J. Voisine in Revue de Littératwre Comparée, xxvii, 497-99; by 
W. E. Yuill in MLR, xurx, 385. 


Scholes, Perey A. God Save the Queen! The History and Romance 
of the World’s First National Anthem. .. . London: Oxford 


University Press, 1954. Pp. xvii + 328. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 31, p. 854. 


Selections from Seventeenth-Century Songbooks. With an Intro- 
duction by Jenifer W. Angel. (Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. 
No. 46.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University 
of California, 1954. Pp. vi + 38. 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘Poets, Crities, and Daily Life.’’ Sewanee 
Review, uxm (1954), 342-47. 


Concerned with eighteenth-century poets and their recent critics. 


Shumaker, Wayne. English Autobiography: Its Emergence, Ma- 
terials, and Form. (University of California Publications, Eng- 
lish Series, No. 8.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 262. 


Smith, Courtney Craig. ‘‘The Seventeenth-Century Drolleries.’’ 
Harvard Library Bulletin, vi (1952), 40-51. 


Smith, Dane Farnsworth. The Critics in the Audience of the Lon- 
don Theatres from Buckingham to Sheridan: A Study of 
Neoclassicism in the Playhouse, 1671-1779. (University of New 
Mexico Publications in Language and Literature, No. 12.) 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1953. Pp. 192. 
Cf. PQ, xxx, 255-56. 

Rev. by George Winchester Stone, Jr., in MLN, LXix, 375-76; by St. Vincent 

Troubridge in Theatre Notebook, vii, 67-68. 


Spiel, H. Der Park und die Wildnis: Zur Situation der neueren 
englischen Literatur. Munich: Beck. 


Spencer, Terence. Fair Greece Sad Relic: Literary Philhellenism 
from Shakespeare to Byron. London: Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son, 1954. Pp. xi + 312. 


Sprague, Arthur Colby. Shakespearean Players and Performances. 
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Harvard University Press, 1953; London: Black, 1954. Pp. 
xiv + 222. Cf. PQ, xxxim, 256. 
Rev. in TLS, March 19, p. 180. 


Starnes, DeWitt T. Renaissance Dictionaries: English-Latin and 
Latin-English. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1954. Pp. 
xii + 427. 

a the period 1440-1736. Rev. by Sherman M. Kuhn in Language, xxx, 

J 1 . 


Stewart, John Hall. ‘‘The Fall of the Bastille on the Dublin 
Stage.’’ Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
LXXxXIV (1954), 78-91. 

Describes equestrian dramas staged by Richard Daly and by Philip Astley. 


Stone, J[ames] A. (ed.). Periodical Essays of the Eighteenth 
Century. (Sheldonian English Series.) London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. 173. 


Studies in Intellectual History. By The History of Ideas Club. 


Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 225. 
Rev. by R. W. B. lewis in Kenyon Review, xvi, 313-22; by Basil Willey 
in RES, new ser., v, 432-34. 


Sutherland, James (ed.). The Oxford Book of English Talk. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. xix + 453. 
Rev. by M. C. Bradbrook in MLR, xu1x, 488-89. 


Tillyard, E. M. W. The English Epic and Its Background, Lon- 


don: Chatto and Windus, 1954. Pp. x + 548. 
Rev. by L. Cazamian in Etudes Anglaises, vu, 343-44; (unfavorably) by 
J. C. Maxwell in Durham University Journal, xivu, 38-39; by B. Evan Owen 
in Fortnightly, cLXxx1, 427. 


Trickett, Rachel. ‘‘The Augustan Pantheon: Mythology and Per- 
sonification in Eighteenth-Century Poetry.’’ Essays and Studies, 
new ser., vi (1953), 71-86. 


Turner, Margaret. ‘‘A Note on the Standard of English Trans- 
lations from the French, 1685-1720.’’ Nd&Q, cxcrx (1954), 
516-21. 


Unwin, Rayner. The Rural Muse: Studies in the Peasant Poetry 
of England. London: Allen & Unwin, 1954. Pp. 203. 
Rev. by 8. L. Bensusan in Fortnightly, cLxxxtl, 355; by Ralph Lawrence in 
English, X, 108-09; in middle art., TLS, Oct. 29, p. 688. 


Van Ghent, Dorothy. The English Novel: Form and Function. 
New York: Rinehart, 1953. Pp. xi + 276. 


Contains chapters on Pilgrim’s Progress, Moll Flanders, Clarissa, Tom 
Jones, Tristram Shandy, and Pride and Prejudice. 


Van Lennep, William. ‘‘Some Early English Playbills.’’ Harvard 
Itbrary Bulletin, vm (1954), 235-41. 
The playbills from the Harvard Theatre Collection reproduced and de- 
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scribed in this interesting note advertise performances of (1) Howard’s The 
Committee at Lincoln’s-Inn Fields on 27 Oct., 1697 (the year seems certain) 
and (2) King Lear and His Three Daughters ‘‘Written by Shakespear’’ at 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields on 28 March, 1724 (the year is certain). A third bill, 
which probably should be dated 1699, announces Doggett’s performance in a 
Bartholomew Fair ‘‘droll’’ called Fryar Bacon: or, The Country Justice. 


Vieth, David M. ‘‘A ‘Lost’ Lampoon by Katherine Sedley?’’ 
Manuscripts, v1 (1954), 160-65. 

This article prints, apparently for the first time, a verse satire of eight 
lines attacking Sir Carr Scroope and Cary Frazier, a Maid of Honor to 
Catherine of Braganza. Vieth suggests that the lines were probably written 
by Katherine Sedley in January, 1677. There are two MS copies of the 
lampoon in the collection of James M. Osborn, of Yale. 


Wheelwright, Philip E. The Burning Fountain: A Study in the 
Language of Symbolism. Bloomington: University of Indiana 
Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 406. 


Wimsatt, William Kurtz, Jr. The Verbal Icon: Studies in the 
Meaning of Poetry. And Two Preliminary Essays Written in 
Collaboration with Monroe C. Beardsley. Lexington: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1954. Pp. xviii + 299. 

Rev. by Austin Warren in Yale Review, xuiv (1955), 271-78; by Wallace 
A. Bacon in Quarterly Journal of Speech, xi, 449-51; in TLS, Dec. 10, p. 805, 
with a rejoinder by Wimsatt in TLS, Feb. 4, 1955, p. 73. 

The essays composing this work were separate, independent publications and 
taken together constitute an important contribution to the theory of literature. 
While the work is not directed to any particular period, neoclassical theory 
and practice are often taken as points of departure. Those specifically con- 
cerned with the eighteenth century are listed below, together with original 
place of publication: 

‘*The Structure of the ‘Concrete Universal’ in Literature.’’ PMLA, Lx 

(1947), 262-80. 

‘‘The Structure of Romantic Nature Imagery.’’ The Age of Johnson: 

Essays Presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (Yale University Press, 

1949), pp. 291-303. 

‘*Rhetoric and Poems: The Example of Pope.’’ English Institute Essays, 

1948, edited by D. A. Robertson (Columbia University Press, 1949), pp. 

179-207. 

For the present collection titles have been slightly modified, the text has been 

revised, and footnotes are eliminated. 


Wright, Herbert G. ‘‘The Theme of Solitude and Retirement in 
Seventeenth Century Literature.’’ Etudes Anglaises, vi (1954), 
22-35. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Joseph Addison 


Brown, F. Andrew. ‘‘Addison’s ‘Imagination’ and the ‘Gesell- 
schaft der Mahlern.’’’ MLQ, xv (1954), 57-66. 
Although the Spectator papers on ‘‘The Pleasures of the Imagination’’ 
profoundly influenced Bodmer and Breitinger, the Swiss critics rejected Ad- 
dison’s theories wherever Addison deviated from Locke. 
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Hodgart, M. J. C. ‘‘The Eighth Volume of the Spectator.’’ RES, 
new ser., V (1954), 367-87. 
An important article identifying contributors and disclosing that Thomas 
Tickell was ‘‘the sole acting editor during the last months of the Spectator.’’ 
Hodgart prints valuable MS material from recently discovered papers. 


Smithers, Peter. The Life of Joseph Addison. Oxford: Clarendon 

ares’ 1954. Pp. viii + 491. 

v. by Erie Gillett in National and English Review AI, 106-08; i 
middle art., TLS, Feb. 5, p. 88. . Ltentaeee 

In Peter Smithers, Addison has a well-qualified biographer. He is a Magdalen 
man and a member of Parliament with practical knowledge of English public 
affairs; he has had continuous access to the source materials over many years 
of study; and he has a sympathetic understanding of Addison’s personality 
and life. Mr. Smithers does not approach the subject as a hero-worshipper, 
however. His biography is lacking in the adulation of Addison’s first modern 
biographer, Lucy Aikin (whose name is inadvertently misspelled in the book 
whenever mentioned), and of her reviewer. It is a candid portrait more ac- 
ceptable than nineteenth-century hagiography and at the same time corrective 
of the prejudiced appraisal of Dobrée’s brilliant study and the present fashion- 
able cynicism at Addison’s expense. 

Here we have a trustworthy account of Addison’s public and private life 
documented by reference to state papers, letters, newspaper comment, legal 
documents, college records, and English and Irish House journals. And in the 
light of date and fact, many popular fallacies, innuendoes, and half-truths 
disappear. This establishing of fact is Mr. Smithers’ first contribution to 
studies of Addison. The second is the suggestion of a fresh perspective: he 
is presented not primarily as a man of letters, but rather as a statesman and 
administrator who consciously planned and steadfastly lived his life on ‘‘the 
concept of the Roman citizen and statesman, a man of public business with 
elegant accomplishments of learning and letters.’’ Adherence to this unifying 
idea, but without neglect of the ‘‘literary by-products,’’ is conducive to a 
more balanced judgment of Addison’s purpose and achievement. 

His moment of decision came in 1699, when, after a decade of academic life 
at Oxford—where he had learned the ideals of Roman citizenship—he set out 
for Europe on a travelling grant from the Treasury to study the French 
language and the techniques of diplomacy. Mr. Smithers considers the year 
1699-1700 in France as ‘‘ perhaps the most formative single period of his life.’’ 
And the next three years in Italy and the northern countries were also spent 
in conscious preparation for government employment. Several years of intense 
apprenticeship followed: in 1704 a Commissioner of Appeal in Excise; from 
1705 to 1708 Under-secretary to the Secretary of State for the South; in 
1706 on a mission with Lord Halifax to the Electoral Court at Hanover; in 
1708 election to the House for Lostwithiel, Cornwall. Although there was 
little time for literary effort, The Campaign and the operatic experiment 
Rosamond contributed to the Roman pattern of urbanity and politeness. 

The great period of his activity in politics and administration—and also 
of literary fertility—was at hand, the years 1709 to 1712. Aged 37 to 40, his 
health fairly good, his effort untiring (‘‘unspeakable application’’ was his 
own description), Addison’s abilities and achievement stood at full flood. The 
posts in Ireland in 1709-10, as Secretary of Ireland under Lord Wharton, 
member of the Irish House (for Cavan), and member of the Irish Privy 
Council, provided an opportunity to use fully his knowledge of men, of diplo- 
macy, of the art of government, of administrative technique in the extremely 
complex political situation in Ireland. Reading his letters in Graham’s col- 
lection and the illuminating analysis in Smithers’ biography, one senses the 
buoyancy of his mood of power and fulfilled ambition and the fineness of his 
accomplishment. In the opinion of this reviewer, nothing to come equaled 
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this display of Addison’s political genius. Likewise his literary achievement 
in the short span of four years reached the highest point. In the Whig 
‘political wilderness’’ of 1711-12, without a post except the seat in the 
Commons (for Malmesbury), detached and at leisure, he wrote the ‘‘little 
diurnal essays’’ of The Spectator on which his literary fame rests. 

Political moderation caused a setback in 1713-14. He was an Hanoverian 
and a Whig of ‘‘ Revolution-principles’’; but, characteristically, in the heated 
controversies of this year he stood aloof from the turmoil, critical of the 
participation of more passionate friends. The staging of Cato, however, and 
a period of retirement in 1713 at his recently purchased country seat, Bilton 
Hall in Warwickshire, are reminders of an unflagging pursuit of Augustan 
manners. The appointment of Secretary to the Lords Justices (1714), at that 
moment ‘‘the highest administrative post in the land,’’ was indeed a recog- 
nition and a supreme test of his executive ability. But this temporary task 
completed, he entered upon what Mr. Smithers calls ‘‘the most disappointing 
period of his career.’’ Friends of perhaps less ability, but more zeal, were 
faring well. His mortifying political reward was the post once again of the 
Irish Secretaryship, this time to be held for less than a year and as an ab- 
sentee. The letters to his patron Lord Halifax (1714) are expressions of 
deep bitterness and resentment. And even more painful to contemplate is the 
self-abjection in his memorial to King George (1715)—the text of which is 
not found in this or Graham’s book. Apparently the two events which brought 
the period of trial to an end are significantly related: appointment to the 
post of Commissioner of Trade and Plantations and the appearance three days 
later (December 1715) of The Freeholder, his political periodical written in 
defence of the Hanoverian title. 

The Whig schism of 1717 gave Addison the crowning experience of his life. 
Mr. Smithers believes that he accepted the Secretaryship of State reluctantly 
with apprehension of the burden it must place upon his already failing health, 
but resolutely as an opportunity for completing in this high office his Roman 
ideal of public service. Prestige, influence, rich emoluments were now Addi- 
son’s ‘‘in the highest post in the state open to a commoner without connec- 
tions.’’ That his success was limited, however, Mr. Smithers admits. Inability 
to speak in public, which prevented the effective discharge of the Secretary’s 
duties in the House, a certain ‘‘lack of robustness of character’’ unfitting 
him for the ‘‘rough and tumble’’ of politics, and the struggle against physical 
weakness were serious handicaps in the conduct of domestic matters. And 
apparently he had no significant role in the making of foreign policy or in 
Lord Stanhope’s negotiation of the Quadruple Alliance. His chief—and sub- 
stantial—accomplishment lay in the day-to-day administration of home and 
foreign affairs, the voluminous business of the Southern Department, for which 
he was pre-eminently qualified by training and experience. To Addison physi- 
cal break-down in the middle years of life and retirement after a few months 
in office must have seemed an ironic defeat; to us his final achievement ap- 
pears to have been the fulfillment with honor of a life-long ambition. The 
respect and gratitude of the public, literary fame, and worldly wealth were 
Addison’s as he retired to private life, the Master of Holland House. 

The biography makes notable contributions to the subject. Numerous new 
details are added, errors are corrected, and accepted conclusions are revised 
or more fully explained. A few examples will have to suffice. Take Addison’s 
election in May 1708 for Lostwithiel, a borough with a checkered political 
history: it is a complicated matter sometimes omitted, or glossed over, or 
presented to his discredit. Mr. Smithers’ explanation, after exhaustive inquiry, 
is that Addison was eager for a seat as a necessary adjunct to his Under- 
secretaryship but was not a party to what was indeed a manipulation of the 
franchise; his disingenuousness lay in pushing to a conclusion the transaction 
of the Bermingham Tower sinecure in order thus to invalidate his membership 
before the petitions against his election would reach the Commons. The dis- 
covery of new documents relating to Gulston Addison’s estate in Madras, 
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India, and a patient analysis of the legal proceedings in its final disposition 
carry this harassing affair, which dragged on from 1710 to 1716, far beyond 
what had been known. Fundamental traits are illustrated in Addison’s efforts 
to effect a settlement of the will: a sense of responsibility, determination, 
eautiousness, and insistence on getting his due. In the end, it appears, his 
‘festate in the Indies’’ brought him only trouble. Mr. Smithers also takes 
note of his connection with Steele’s West Indian plantation in Barbados. In 
1706 Steele had borrowed £ 1,000 from Addison on the security of this estate 
and at the time of its sale in August 1708 had attempted by legal means to 
repay the debt. The record of Addison’s proposed Chancery suit against Steele 
in October 1708, recently found by A. L. Cooke, Mr. Smithers interprets, as 
does Mr. Cooke, as a proceeding not hostile to Steele but a private arrange- 
ment between the two friends to bring the dilatory purchaser and trustees to 
terms and thus to recover to Addison the debt, interest, and costs. Complete 
agreement on the relation of this document to the famous debt and on the 
interpretation of the letter to Prue of August 20, 1708 awaits further evidence. 

This book is clearly and pleasantly written. In the difficult day-to-day 
narration, however, more frequent mention of the year under discussion would 
have been helpful. A basic matter of method, which Mr. Smithers himself 
questions, is the use of quotations from Addison’s writings as evidence of his 
personal views (for example, small respect for aristocracy and rank, The 
Spectator, No. 219). Johnson thought that, in the absence of such evidence 
in personal documents, ‘‘his works will supply some information,’’ and Dobrée 
made limited use of the technique. In his thorough canvas Smithers has per- 
haps used it overmuch. Another point: rather unexpectedly in the mention 
of the ‘‘little Dickey’’ allusion in The Old Whig, he echoes Johnson rather 
than Macaulay, who was undoubtedly right that this was not a sneer at Steele 
but a reference by his nickname to the actor Henry Norris. And one may 
differ from several expressed opinions: is it likely that in 1707 Addison 
would have had sufficient influence to act as Steele’s patron in securing him 
The Gazette post (p. 124)? And isn’t it claiming too much for Steele’s 
political sophistication to say concerning his expulsion from the Commons, 
‘*This form of martyrdom with the maximum publicity was precisely what 
Steele hoped would befall him’’ (p. 279) ? 

In the main Mr. Smithers is fair to Steele and does not find it necessary, 
as some other writers have, to belittle him in order to do justice to Addison. 
In only one point would this reviewer take issue. Is it not misleading to refer 
so pointedly to The Spectator as ‘‘his paper’’ (pp. 208, 209, ete.) and to 
imply that Addison’s was the dominant and Steele’s the minor role? In the 
conduct of The Tatler, The Spectator, and The Guardian Steele started them 
and brought them to a close, undertook the technical management, assumed 
editorial responsibility, engaged and paid the contributors (including Ad- 
dison), overlooked the advertisement column, managed the subscription lists 
for the collected volumes and wrote the dedications—and in addition con- 
tributed his share of essays for all of them. This is not to say, of course, 
that the most distinguished essays in The Spectator and the most numerically 
were not Addison’s. But was it not ‘‘their paper’’? In this fruitful col- 
laboration each man was at his best; and neither was especially successful 
alone. Volume vi of The Spectator, which might correctly be called ‘‘his 
paper,’’ and Steele’s Town Talk and Lover fell below the mark. 

The well-trodden ground of Addison’s association with various literary men 
including the small ones, Whig and Tory, is again traversed—with under- 
standing but no covering up of his defects of character. The ‘‘personality’’ 
which many moderns find unattractive or elusive his contemporaries, with few 
exceptions, seem to have understood and admired. The friendship with Swift 
held; between him and Pope there was mutual respect, at least. Sadly, only 
with Steele, to whom he was ‘‘the man I best lov’d,’’ was there a break at 
the end—in Mr. Smithers’ opinion, complete and inevitable-——RakE BLANCHARD. 
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John Aubrey 


Davidson, Dennis. ‘‘Mr. Uniades.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 11, 1954, 
p. 377. See corr. by F. Taylor Sherwood and C. H. Josten, 
July 2, p. 425; by Edmund Esdaile, July 9, p. 441, and G. H. 
Turnbull, Dee. 31, p. 853. 


Duncan-Jones, Elsie. ‘‘Aubrey’s ‘Mr. Uniades.’’’ N&Q, cxcrx 
(1954), 159-60. See E. S. de Beer and Elsie Dunean-Jones, 
ibid., 273-74. 


Jane Austen 


Bradbrook, Frank W. ‘‘Jane Austen and Choderlos de Laclos.’’ 
NG&Q, cxcrx (1954), 75. 


Possible use of Les Liaisons dangereuses in Emma. 


Bradbrook, Frank W. ‘‘The Letters of Jane Austen.’’ Cambridge 
Journal, vi (1954), 259-76. 


Chapman, R. W. (ed.). Jane Austen’s Letters to Her Sister 
Cassandra and Others. Second edition. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. xiv + 519. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 256. 

Rev. by Léonie Villard in Etudes Anglaises, vu, 119-22. 


”? 


Duffy, Joseph M., Jr. ‘‘Emma: The Awakening from Innocence. 
ELH, xxi (1954), 39-53. 


*¢In the course of the novel Emma has particularly discovered the power 
her sex confers on her.’’ 


Duffy, Joseph M., Jr. ‘‘Strueture and Idea in Jane Austen's 
‘Persuasion.’ ’’ Nineteenth-Century Fiction, vu (1954), 272-89. 


Duncan-Jones, E. E. ‘‘Jane Austen and Crabbe.’’ RES, new ser., 


v (1954), 174. 
The Parish Register probably suggested the name of the heroine of Mans- 
field Park. 


Lewis, C. S. ‘‘A Note on Jane Austen.’’ Essays in Criticism, tv 
(1954), 359-71. 


Describes the clear moral perception that controls Jane Austen’s novels. 


Mudrick, Marvin. Jane Austen: Irony as Defense and Discovery. 
Princeton University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1952. Pp. 
xii + 267. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 256-57; xxxin, 260. 

Rev. by Frank Bradbrook in Cambridge Journal, vil, 572-74; by Harold F. 
Folland in Western Humanities Review, vill, 360-61; by Royal A. Gettmann 
in JEGP, uu (1953), 269-71; by Winifred Husbands in RES, new ser., V, 
305-09. 


Murray, James Gregory. ‘‘Measure and Balance in Jane Austen’s 
Emma.’’ College English, xvi (1954), 160-66. 


Shibata, Akinori. ‘‘Some Criticisms on Jane Austen’s ‘Emma.’ ”’ 
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The Humanities (Journal of the Yokohama National Univer- 
sity), Section II, No. 2 (1953), pp. 28-33. 


Shibata, Akinori. ‘‘Two Female Characters Drawn by Jane 
Austen.’’ The Humanities (Journal of the Yokohama National 
University), Section II, No. 3 (1954), pp. 27-35. 


The characters analyzed are Marianne Dashwood and Elizabeth Bennet. 


Trilling, Lionel. ‘‘Mansfield Park.’’ Partisan Review, xx1 (1954), 
492-511. 


Wright, Andrew H. Jane Austen’s Novels: A Study in Structure. 
New York: Oxford University Press; London: Chatto and 


Windus, 1953. Pp. x + 210. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 260. 
Rev. by F. W. Bradbrook in Cambridge Journal, vu, 502-03; by Léonie 
Villard in Etudes Anglaises, vil, 333-34 


William Beckford 


The Journal of William Beckford in Portugal and Spain, 1787- 
1788. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Boyd Alex- 


ander. London: Hart-Davis, 1954. Pp. 340. 
Rev. in TLS, July 2, p. 427. 


Parreaux, André. ‘‘Le Journal de Beckford.’’ Etudes Anglaises, 
vir (1954), 362-79. 


A review-article concerned with the preceding item. 
Aphra Behn 
Mundy, P. D. ‘‘ Aphra Behn, Novelist and Dramatist (1640-1689) .’’ 
NG&Q, cxcrx (1954), 199-201; see A. J. L. Ferguson, ibid., 271. 


Richard Bentley 


Fox, Adam. John Mill and Richard Bentley: A Study of the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1954. Pp. xii + 168. 

Rev. by C. S. C. Williams in Church Quarterly Review, civ, 407-09; in 

Evangelical Quarterly, xxvi1, 235-36. 


George Berkeley 


Berkeley, George. Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. 
Edited with an Introduction by Colin M. Turbayne. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1954. Pp. xxx + 113. 


The: Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. 
A. Luce and T. E. Jessop. Volume Five: Siris, Three Letters 
to Thomas Prior, A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hales, Further 
Thoughts on Tar-Water, Varia. Edited by T. E. Jessop. Lon- 
don and New York: Nelson, [1953]. Pp. xi + 235. 
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Rev. by E. J. Furlong in Hermathena, Lxxxin, 85-87; by A. D. Ritchie in 
Nature, cLxxi, 416-17; by G. J. Warnock in Philosophy, xxix, 271-72. 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. 
A. Luce and T. E. Jessop. Volume Six: Passive Obedience. 
Edited by T. E. Jessop. London and New York: Nelson, [1953]. 
Pp. 255. 

Rev. by E. J. Furlong in Hermathena, uxxxiv, 117-19; by G. J. Warnock in 

Philosophy, xxix, 271-72. 


Broad, C. D. ‘‘Berkeley’s Denial of Material Substance.’’ Philo- 
sophical Review, uxt (1954), 155-81. 


Cadbury, Henry J. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley’s Gifts to the Harvard 
Library.’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, vi (1953), 78-87, 196-207. 


Cochrane, Rexmond C. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley and the Progress of 
Arts and Learning: Notes on a Literary Convention.’’ HLQ, 
xvi (1954), 229-49. 


Discusses the ideological background of ‘‘ Westward the Course of Empire 
takes its Way.’’ 


Fritz, Anita D. ‘‘Berkeley’s Self—Its Origin in Malebranche.”’ 
JHI, xv (1954), 554-72. 


Grey, Denis. ‘‘Berkeley on Other Selves: A Study in Fugue.”’ 
Philosophical Quarterly, 1v (1954), 28-44. 


Luce, A. A. ‘‘The Original Title and the First Edition of Siris.’’ 
Hermathena, uxxxtv (1954), 45-58. 
The book was first published in Dublin with the title Siris, a Chain of 
Philosophical Reflexions. 


Warnock, G. J. Berkeley. London and Baltimore: Penguin Books, 


1954. Pp. 252. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 8, p. 28. 


White, A. R. ‘‘The Ambiguity of Berkeley’s ‘Without the Mind.’ ”’ 
Hermathena, uxxxm (1954), 55-65. 

Wisdom, John Oulton. The Unconscious Origin of Berkeley’s 
Philosophy. London: Hogarth Press, 1953. Pp. xii +- 244. 


Rev. (unfavorably) by A. A. Luce in Philosophical Quarterly, Iv, 375-77; 
in TLS, Jan. 8, p. 28. 


Thomas Birch 
(See John Gay) 


Hugh Blair 


Corbett, Edward P. J. ‘‘Hugh Blair’s Three (?) Critical Dis- 
sertations.’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 478-80. 
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William Blake 


Adams, Hazard. ‘‘The Blakean Aesthetic.’’ Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, xm (1954), 233-48. 

‘*Blake’s faith in art led him to a form of reality which denied the final 
truth of nature and abstraction. It led him to express that form as a pattern 
of symbolism distilled from the debased visions of past mythologies, cleansed 
and unified in his own imagination.’’ 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘Blake and Swedenborg.’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 
264-65. 
Finds that Blake uses the Swedenborgian concept of the Bible in Jerusalem. 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘Blake and Young.’”’ N&Q, cxcix (1954), 
529-30. 
An echo of Night Thoughts in Blake’s Gates of Paradise. 


‘‘The Blake Exhibition at Cambridge.’’ Special art. in TLS, Feb. 
19, 1954, p. 128. 


Blake, William. Jerusalem. Foreword by Geoffrey Keynes. Lon- 
don: Trianon Press for the William Blake Trust, 1952. Pp. 


115 +- 100 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, June 25, p. 410. 


Blake, William. Songs of Innocence. London: Trianon Press for 
the William Blake Trust; Faber & Faber, 1954. Pp. 5 + 62 


plates. 
Facsimile of Library of Congress copy. Rev. in TLS, Dec. 31, p. 850. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Blake and Godwin.’’ Nd&Q, cxcrx (1954), 
66-67. 
Blake may have met Godwin on Jan. 10, 1819. 


Erdman, David V. Blake, Prophet against Empire: A Poet’s 
Interpretation of the History of His Own Times. Princeton 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 503. 

Rev. by Joseph Warren Beach in Sewanee Review, Lxtl, 527-34; by R. T. 
F. in Personalist, Xxxv, 432-34; by Martin Price in Yale Review, xii, 629- 
33; in TLS, June 25, p. 410. 

There have been several studies of Blake’s social and political interests and 
of his awareness of, and involvement with, the historical events of his time. 
Mr. Erdman’s book, however, is the first in this tradition to employ consist- 
ently a full knowledge of the meaning of Blake’s prophecies and an ability 
to recognize the historical allusions made in them. It is also the first to make 
a consistent use of the primary sources of historical scholarship. The author 
carefully sifts fact from legend in Blake’s biography, and replaces the often 
rather vague statements of previous critics about the social conditions of 
Blake’s age with precise and fully documented annotations. He employs 
throughout the heuristic principle that Blake himself is (as his statements 
about art indicate that he naturally would be) not vague but exact, not ab- 
stract or generalized but concrete and particular. The result is that Blake 
emerges from Mr. Erdman’s treatment as a poet who has, like Spenser before 
him, a detailed and coherent ‘‘historical allegory.’’ 

Mr. Erdman’s book is almost a social history of England between 1760 and 
1820, as seen from Blake’s point of view. It begins with the short peaceful 
interlude of the sixties, which the author regards as having impressed Blake 
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in his childhood with his sense of an underlying state of innocence, then goes 
through the American Revolution, the Gordon riots and the radicalism that 
gathered around Wilkes, to the French Revolution, the long war with France, 
the repressive measures of the Pitt government, the madness of George ITI, 
the misery and famine in England, and so on to the end of the Napoleonic 
era. All these events and many smaller ones are shown to be reflected in 
Blake’s symbols. Blake’s attitude to Paine, Voltaire, Rousseau, Lafayette, 
Marie Antoinette, George III and others is worked out from a close study of 
both the engraved and the manuscript poems, sometimes from almost illegible 
serawls in the Rossetti MS. The paintings and engravings are studied with 
a thoroughness unique in Blake commentary, and the result is often to re- 
interpret a whole poem: thus the engravings Blake did for Stedman’s book 
on Surinam throw a flood of light on Visions of the Daughters of Albion. 
Even when dealing with allusions which are unmistakable or long recognized, 
such as the allusion to Chancellor Thurlow in Europe, he adds much concrete 
detail. 

Blake’s relation to and opinion of other artists, and in particular his keen 
sense of the social relevance of art, is also more fully treated than in any 
previous study. Angelica Kauffmann, Gillray, William Sharp, Mortimer, to 
say nothing of Barry, Flaxman, and Fuseli, take on a new significance in 
this connection, especially Gillray, whose caricatures are shown to have in- 
fluenced Blake’s designs. Similarly with the poets: the Hartford wit Joel 
Barlow is shown to have influenced America, and the clergyman Richard 
Warner to be alluded to in the second part of Jerusalem. One of the most 
admirable features of the book is the correcting of the glib interpretation 
of Blake’s ‘‘dark Satanic mills’’ and similar phrases as covering the Indus- 
trial Revolution in toto. Mr. Erdman shows accurately just what mechanical 
and industrial phenomena, both military and civilian, actually did, from the 
evidence of the text, catch Blake’s eye and got recorded in his symbolism. 

In its totality the book may, perhaps, be criticized as exaggerating Blake’s 
domestic radicalism and underestimating his hatred and distrust of what he 
called ‘‘Deism,’’ and which made him dislike French imperialism quite as 
much as the English variety. But the host of new facts and the clarification 
of both text and context which Mr. Erdman’s study has brought are of a 
value quite independent of this—NoRTHROP FRYE. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘William Blake’s Debt to Joel Barlow.’’ 
American Literature, xxvt (1954), 94-98. 
Blake used The Vision of Colwmbus, Book v, in America. 
Gardner, Stanley. Infinity on the Anvil: A Critical Study of 
Blake’s Poetry. Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. Pp. vii + 160. 


Harper, George Mills. ‘‘The Neo-Platonic Concept of Time in 
Blake’s Prophetic Books.’’ PMLA, vtxrx (1954), 142-55. 


Jugaku, Bunsho. A Bibliographical Study of William Blake’s 
Note-Book. Tokyo: Hokuseido Press, 1953. Pp. 175. 
Rev. by Hazard Adams in MLQ, xv, 375-76; in TLS, May 21, p. 336; see 
Bunsho Jugaku, Corr. in TLS, July 30, p. 487; reviewer, July 30, p. 487. 


Keynes, Geoffrey L. ‘‘Blake’s Vision of the Circle of the Life 
of Man.’’ Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa 
Greene. Edited by Dorothy Miner. Princeton University Press, 
1954. Pp. 202-08. 


Keynes, Geoffrey, and Edwin Wolf, 2d. William Blake’s Illu- 
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minated Books: A Census. New York: Grolier Club, 1953. Pp. 
xvii + 124. 

Rev. by John Harthan in Library, 5th ser., 1x, 137-39; in TLS, March 19, 
p- 192. On TLS reviewer’s comment on the disproportionate number of Blake’s 
books in America see John Carter, ‘‘The Stirling Copy of ‘Jerusalem,’ ’’ 
corr. in TLS, May 7, p. 304, and Preston Kerrison, May 14, p. 319. 


Lemaitre, Henri. ‘‘La Divine Comédie de William Blake.’’ Etudes 
Anglaises, vm (1954), 220-23. 


Margoliouth, H. M. ‘‘Blake’s Drawings for Young’s Night 
Thoughts.’’ RES, new ser., v (1954), 47-54. 
Comment on some of the 537 illustrations Blake made for Young’s work, 
of which only 80 have been reproduced. 


Roe, Albert S. Blake’s Illustrations to the ‘‘Divine Comedy.’’ 


Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. xiii + 219 +- 103 plates. 

Rev. by Joseph Warren Beach in Sewanee Review, Lx, 527-34; by R. T. 

F. in Personalist, XXxxv, 432-34; by Martin Price in Yale Review, xii, 629- 
33; in TLS, April 9, p. 240. 


Wicksteed, Joseph. William Blake’s ‘Jerusalem.’ London: Trianon 
Press for the William Blake Trust; Faber & Faber, 1954. Pp. 


xvi + 264. 
Rev. by R. A. Foakes in English, x, 106; in TLS, June 25, p. 410. 


James Boswell 
(See also David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes) 


Adams, Sarah F. ‘‘Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson.’’ Yale 
Unwersity Library Gazette, xxix (1954), 35-36. 
On revisions revealed by two leaves in uncanceled state. 
Fifer, C. N. ‘‘Editing Boswell: A Search for Letters.’’ Manu- 
scripts, v1 (1953), 2-5. 


Garton, Charles. ‘‘Boswell and Dr. Gordon.’’ Durham University 
Journal, xiv1 (1954), 63-64. 


McLaren, Moray. The Highland Jaunt: A Study of James Boswell 
and Samuel Johnson upon Their Highland and Hebridean 
Tour of 1773. London: Jarrolds, 1954. Pp. 272. 

Rev. in TLS, July 23, p. 466. 


Pottle, Frederick A. (ed.). Boswell on the Grand Tour: Germany 
and Switzerland, 1764. The Yale Editions of the Private Papers 
of James Boswell. New York: McGraw-Hill; London: Heine- 


mann, 1953. Pp. xxvi + 357. 
Rev. by W. H. Irving in South Atlantic Quarterly, 11, 597-98; by Archibald 
Bolling Shepperson in Virginia Quarterly Review, xxx (1954), 312-14; by 
L. A. Willoughby in German Life and Letters, vu, 219-21. 


Roberts, S. C. ‘‘More Boswell Letters.’’ Special art. in TLS, 
Jan. 1, 1954, p. 16. 
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Discusses 60 letters from the biographer to his cousin Robert Boswell, now 
sold to Yale University Library. 


Robert Boyle 


Boas, Marie. ‘‘An Early Version of Boyle’s Sceptical Chymist.* 
Isis, xv (1954), 153-68. 
Prints the MS version, ca. 1660, from Henry Oldenburg’s commonplace 
book now in the library of the Royal Society. 


Samuel Boyse 


Bloom, Edward A. ‘‘The Paradox of Samuel Boyse.’’ N&Q, cxcrx 
(1954), 163-65. 


Discusses Deity, a Poem. 


George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham 
(See also John Dryden) 


Wilson, John Harold. A Rake and His Times: George Villiers, 
2nd Duke of Buckingham. New York: Farrar, Strauss, and 
Young, 1954. Pp. 280. London: Muiler, 1954. Pp. 232. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Nov. 19, p. 736. 


Though it seems doubtful that this book will replace Hester W. Chapman’s 
Great Villiers (1949) as the best available treatment of the Duke, no doubt 
everyone interested in the Restoration period will wish to read it. The author 
obviously wrote in hope of a popular success, but he aims at more than mere 
amusement for the casual reader in search of an escape from the tedium of 
modern life. He has done much new research and turned up a number of new 
facts, enabling him, for instance, as regards the charges of treason brought 
against Buckingham in 1667, to identify Arlington as the instigator of these 
and to trace his machinations in such detail as to contribute a new chapter 
to the already colorful history of political chicanery and intrigue in the period. 
The book also re-examines the affair between Buckingham and the Countess 
of Shrewsbury; and though one may doubt its contention that the lady had 
been chaste previously, the author leaves no question as to the constancy of 
the attachment from 1666 until eight years later, when Arlington, making a 
second attempt to destroy his rival’s influence, had the facts of the liaison 
haled into Parliament with the result that the pair were compelled to part. 
The upshot of this attention paid to the Duke as a lover is to make him seem 
more real than he appears in the sketches by contemporaries who either did 
not approve of him or were deliberately writing satire. 

What serious readers of the book are likely to regret is that it does not 
accomplish more towards humanizing and explaining its subject. By page 13 
of the American edition one has got to the year 1663; and at the end, after 
a detailed account of the Duke’s embarrassing arraignment before Parliament 
in 1674 in a chapter somewhat melodramatically entitled ‘‘Catastrophe,’’ the 
reader finds himself hurried over the remaining time in a short ‘‘ Epilogue.’’ 
As if the exit of Lady Shrewsbury were to all intents the end of Buckingham! 
Obviously it would be impossible to do the Duke justice in a book which so 
slights his first thirty or so years and his last thirteen. Nor does Professor 
Wilson really attempt to get very deeply into his hero; the book, even for the 
time that it covers, is primarily a detailed chronicle of events, small or great, 
more or less piquant, with little effort expended upon interpretation or syn- 
thesis. When the author does speak to the point of the questions which are 
in the reader’s mind, the answers which appear are likely to be overfavorable 
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to the Duke or mere slurrings of the problem. To touch specifically upon a 
few points: 

First, there is the question whether the Duke knew of the secret treaty with 
France signed at Dover in June 1670, by one provision of which, omitted in 
the otherwise similar versions of the pact signed subsequently at London, 
Charles agreed to make, as soon as it should be feasible, a public announce- 
ment of his conversion to Catholicism. There is, to be sure, evidence that 
this provision was for long kept from Buckingham’s knowledge; Professor 
Wilson assumes (p. 147) that this would be from the participants’ fear of 
antagonizing the strongly nationalistic sentiments which he supposes as & 
part of the Duke’s character. And he assumes (pp. 229-230) that though 
Buckingham may have had some suspicions of the truth he was acting in good 
faith when, in late 1673, he advised Charles to assure Parliament that no 
such agreement had been made and to offer to show the London versions of 
the treaty in support of the assertion—all of which Charles did on 7 January 
1674. But Buckingham had been let into the secret (by the Duke of York, 
no other!) as early as June 1672 (Christie, Life of Shaftesbury, u, 86); in 
1673-4 he was a fully initiated member of the gang. It thus must be supposed 
that the others had kept him so long in the dark not from fear of any ‘‘prin- 
ciples’’ on his part (Buckingham did not have many of these—one will shortly 
be suggested) but from doubts of his discretion. 

As to his religion, Professor Wilson calls him a ‘‘liberal deist,’’ but he 
should be placed much farther to the left than this. In the Short Discourse 
(1685) he mentions ‘‘God,’’ but, after all, this was for publication, and he 
may be suspected of using the Deity only as a stalking-horse from which to 
shoot at religious intolerance and persecution. All religions he abhorred, as 
offering to infringe upon the individual’s ‘‘intire Freedom’’ as to ‘‘Con- 
sciences and Enquiries’’ (Miscellaneous Works [1705], u, 67). Here was one 
right about which Buckingham was in deadly earnest. Let each person make 
his own choice as to religious belief and mode of conduct, untrammeled by the 
restraints of any stupid majority; so far as the Duke personally was con- 
cerned, there can be little doubt what choices he had made. 

Finally there is Buckingham’s persistent record of association with ‘‘fa- 
natics.’’ How could this have been? The author says only that the Duke 
‘‘could be all things to all people’’ (p. 120), which is not much help. To 
suppose that Buckingham meant to use these connections only as a means of 
aggrandizing his power would seem too simple. I have another line of ex- 
planation to suggest. Setting aside differences as to religious belief and 
moral standards (matters which, as stated above, it would be as easy as 
breathing for the Duke to be tolerant about) Buckingham would have had, 
intellectually speaking, much more in common with the religio-political radicals 
of the time than with the conservatives: for Reason, however it may be ap- 
pealed to by those who would preserve the status quo, is most naturally the 
instrument of those who would change it. When Buckingham’s friend and 
fellow-thinker Martin Clifford printed A Treatise of Humane Reason in 1675, 
a conservative reader, ‘‘A.M.’’, at once perceived its subversive tendency, 
and in an answer printed in the same year, Plain-dealing, pointed out the 
tieup between Clifford’s doctrine and the theory underlying dissent: this 
‘‘human reason,’’ he says (p. 41), is nothing but the Quakers’ ‘‘ private 
Spirit, or new Light,’’ thinly disguised; and Clifford’s ‘‘old Master’’ (p. 
73) is Thomas Hobbes. 

It should not be surprising, then, that Buckingham finally became an ally 
of Shaftesbury and an active partisan for the Whig cause. It is at least con- 
ceivable that from this role he got more of a sense of self-fulfillment than 
from any other in his varied career.—JOHN HARRINGTON SMITH. 
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John Bunyan 


Griffith, Gwilym O. ‘‘Bunyan’s Pilgrim: A Dutch Forerunner.’ 
Hibbert Journal, um (1954), 62-67. 


Lerner, L. D. ‘‘Bunyan and the Puritan Culture.’’ Cambridge 


Journal, vm (1954), 221-42. 
Argues that Bunyan’s literary accomplishment can be appraised satisfac- 
torily only in terms of the Puritan literary tradition. 


Sann, August. Bunyan in Deutschland. Giessen: Wilhelm Schmitz, 
1951. Pp. 142. 
Rev. by Wolfgang Iser in Anglia, LxxI, 113-15. 
Sharrock, Roger. John Bunyan. London: Hutchinson, 1954. Pp. 
viii + 9-163. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 5, p. 702. 
Sharrock, Roger. ‘‘Matthew’s Pills and ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ’’ 


NG&Q, cxcerx (1954), 246-47. 
Bunyan alluded to a celebrated contemporary remedy. 


Edmund Burke 


Baratier, P. ‘‘Un texte inédit d’Edmund Burke, jeune homme.’ 
Etudes Anglaises, vu (1954), 206-12. 

Prints an excerpt headed ‘‘Several scattered hints concerning Philosophy 

and Learning collected here from my papers E.B.’’ from a MS notebook 


b] 


written in part by Burke. The notebook, which is now in the Fitzwilliam 
Collection at Sheffield, was described by the late Dixon Wecter in ‘‘The 
Missing Years in Edmund Burke’s Biography,’’ PMLA, Li (1938), 1102-25. 


, 


Crowley, Sister Patricia José, S. C. ‘‘Burke and Scholasticism.’ 
New Scholasticism, xxvii (1954), 170-86. 

Finds traces of scholasticism in Burke’s writings. 

Fields, J. E. ‘‘An Eighteenth Century Best-Seller.’’ Manuscripts, 
v (1953), 34-37. 
An article of bibliographical interest concerning Burke’s Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful. 
Frisch, Morton J. ‘‘Burke on Theory.’’ Cambridge Journal, vu 
(1954), 292-97. 

Sarason, Bertram D. ‘‘A Sketch of Burke by His Executors.’’ 
N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 65-66. 

Weaver, Richard M. The Ethics of Rhetoric. Chicago: Regnery, 


1953. Pp. 234. 
Contains a chapter on Burke. Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in Quarterly 


Journal of Speech, xu, 75-76. 
Fanny Burney 


‘‘Fanny Burney: An Identification.’’ N@&@Q, cxcrx (1954), 359; 
368. 
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Robert Burns 


Lindsay, Maurice. Robert Burns: The Man, His Work, the Legend. 


London: Macgibbon & Kee, 1954. Pp. viii + 291. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 24, p. 834. 


Seymour, William Kean. Burns into English: Renderings of 
Selected Dialect Poems. London: Allan Wingate; New York: 


Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 160. 
Rev. in TLS, April 23, p. 267; see Corr. in TLS by Janet Adam Smith, May 
14, p. 319; William Kean Seymour and the reviewer, May 21, p. 335; by R. 
F. Rattray, May 28, p. 351. 


Smith, Sydney Goodsir. ‘‘Burns and The a Muses.’’ Hudson 
Review, vir (1954), 327-49. 


Thornton, Robert Donald. ‘‘Twentieth-Century Scholarship on the 
Songs of Robert Burns.’’ University of Colorado Studies, Series 
in Language and Literature, No. 4, July, 1953, pp. 75-92. 


Joseph Butler 


Duncan-Jones, Austin. Butler’s Moral Philosophy. London: Peli- 


ean Books, 1952. Pp. 191. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 263; xxxm, 265. 
Rev. by J. Harrison in Mind, Lx, 562-64; by William J. Norton in Journal 
of Philosophy, 11, 640-41. 


Samuel Butler 


Lamar, René. ‘‘Samuel Butler et la Justice de son Temps.’’ Etudes 
Anglaises, vu (1954), 271-79. 


John Byng 


The Torrington Diaries. Edited by C. Bruyn Andrews, abridged 
by Fanny Andrews. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1954. 
Pp. vii + 528. 

Rev. in middle art., TLS, Sept. 3, p. 566. 


John Byrom 


Thomson, Wilfrid Harry. Previously Unpublished Byromania Re- 
lating to John Byrom, with Printed Documents Difficult of 
Access. Manchester: Thomson, 1954. Pp. 63. 


Susanna Centlivre 


Bowyer, John Wilson. The Celebrated Mrs. Centlivre. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1952. Pp. xi + 267. Cf. PQ, 


xxxin, 266. 
Rev. in N&Q, cxcrx, 43-44. 
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Thomas Chatterton 


Price, J. B. ‘‘Thomas Chatterton, the Hoaxer.’’ Contemporary 
Review, cLxxxv (1954), 95-99. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 
Price, Cecil. ‘‘Some New Light on Chesterfield.’’ Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen, tiv (1953), 272-84. 


Charles Churchill 
(See also John Wilkes) 


Brown, Wallace Cable. Charles Churchill: Poet, Rake, and Rebel. 
Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press, 1953. Pp. 240. 


Cf. PQ, xxx, 266-67. 
Rev. by J. Loiseau in Etudes Anglaises, vu, 332. 


Weatherly, Edward H. ‘‘Charles Churchill: Neo-Classie Master.*’ 
University of Kansas City Review, xx (1954), 266-71. 


William Collins 


Jennings, Audrey. ‘‘William Collins’s House in Chichester.’’ 
N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 58-60. : 


The house was No. 13 Westgate. 


William Combe 


Barbier, C. P. ‘‘ Letters of an Italian Nun and an English Gentle- 
man (1781): A Bibliographical Problem.’’ Revue de Littéra- 
ture Comparée, xxv (1954), 75-89. 

Arguments for Combe’s authorship of this epistolary novel, which appeared 
in 1781 as a translation ‘‘from the French of J. J. Rousseau.’’ 


William Congreve 
(See also John Dryden) 


Avery, Emmett L. Congreve’s Plays on the Eighteenth-Century 
Stage. (Modern Language Association of America Monograpi 
Ser., No. 18.) New York: Modern Language Association of 
America; London: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. viii + 226. Cf. PQ, 
XxxI, 258-59; xxx, 264; xxx, 267. 

Rev. by Henry Ten Eyck Perry in MLQ, xv, 78-79. 

Hodges, John ©. ‘‘The Library of William Congreve.’’ Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library, tv (1954), 367-85, 436-54, 
478-88, 535-51, 579-91. 

This article traces Congreve’s books, now dispersed from the Leeds Library, 
prints a list of books Congreve owned, and furnishes a finding list of identical 
copies in major libraries. 
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Christopher Cooper 


Cooper, Christopher. The English Teacher, or, The Discovery of 
the Art of Teaching and Learning the English Tongue (1687). 
Ed. Bertil Sundby. (Lund Studies in English, 22.) Lund, 
Sweden: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1953. Pp. exvi + 120. 


William Cowper 


Clarke, W. K. Lowther. ‘‘A Letter of James Hurdis to William 
Cowper.’’ Theology, tvm (1954), 222-34. 
Hurdis wrote to Cowper on March 18, 1792, discussing his help in correct- 
ing the translation of the Iliad. 


Hughes, Edward. ‘‘A Letter to Thomas Wright of Durham.’’ 


Durham University Journal, xiv1 (1954), 65. 
Identifies one of Cowper’s correspondents. 


O’Neill, Michael J. ‘‘A Cowper Letter in Dublin.’’ N&Q, cxcix 
(1954), 28. 
Writing to an unidentified correspondent on Feb. 1, 1793, Cowper discusses 
Mrs. Unwin’s illness. 


Quinlan, Maurice J. William Cowper: A Critical Life. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. xiii + 251. 
Cf. PQ, xxx, 268-69 

Rev. by Neilson C. Hannay in JEGP, ui (1953), 583-85; review repeated 

in JEGP, wi, 125-26; by Lodwick Hartley in MLN, Lxix, 125-28. 


George Crabbe 
(See also Jane Austen) 
‘‘Crabbe in Aldeburgh.’’ Special art. in 7'LS, July 2, 1954, p. 481. 


East Suffolk County Library. George Crabbe, 1754-1832. Bicente- 
nary Celebrations: Exhibition of Works and Manuscripts Held 
at Moot Hall, Aldeburgh. Aldeburgh: Festival Committee and 
Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, 1954. Pp. 43. 


Mabbott, Thomas. ‘‘An Intentional Parody of Pope by Crabbe.’’ 
N&Q, cxerx (1954), 525. 


Prichard, M. E. Lloyd. ‘‘George Crabbe’s First Appearance in 
Print?’’ Nd&Q, cxcrx (1954), 263-64. 
Crabbe contributed the solution of an arithmetic problem to the Norwich 
Mercury in August, 1766. 


Daniel Defoe 


Baine, Rodney M. ‘‘The Apparition of Mrs. Veal: A Neglected 
Account.’’ PMLA, uxtx (1954), 523-41. 
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Baine, Rodney M. ‘‘Defoe and Mrs. Bargrave’s Story.’’ PQ, 
xxx (1954), 388-95. 


[The following review is concerned with both of Mr. Baine’s articles.] 

The ‘‘neglected’’ account of the famous apparition of 8 November 1705 
was prefixed to a 1766 translation of Drelincourt, designed to rival the older 
translation which carried Defoe’s True Relation of July 1706. It purports 
to have been taken from the lips of Mrs. Bargrave by a Rev. Mr. Payne of 
Exeter in 1722, though at least one passage indicates a later date. Baine ad- 
mits that it seems largely drawn from Defoe, but he thinks that it has in- 
dependent authority and that its supplementary information makes necessary 
a restudy of the True Relation. It tells us that Mrs. Veal’s father was col- 
lector of customs at Dover; that Mrs. Bargrave’s father was a Dover clergy- 
man named Lodowick; that (what is improbable) a relative of Mrs. Bar- 
grave’s had helped introduce Mrs. Veal’s brother, William, to Queen Mary, 
who, because of William’s relationship by the mother (grandmother) to the 
Hyde family, made him comptroller of customs at Dover; and that Mrs. Veal’s 
fits may have been induced by her brother’s refusal to allow her to receive 
the addresses of Major-General (Charles) Sibourg (an error, I think, for his 
brother, Col. Frederick Sibourg). Baine’s own researches add considerably 
to our information about the genealogy of the central characters of the drama, 
but it is more relevant to Payne’s account than to Defoe’s. 

In his second article Baine presents some interesting facts about the repu- 
tation of the True Relation in the eighteenth century and suggests that 
an anonymous passage in the Universal Spectator of 1734 first attributed it 
te Defoe. Baine then argues, what Aitken discovered sixty years ago, that 
Mrs. Bargrave invented the story, but he advances a new motive—revenge 
for mistreatment by her husband. Another new view, a mistaken one I be- 
lieve, is that Defoe was taken in by Mrs. Bargrave and that years later he 
in disgust omitted her story from his History of Apparitions. 

Before this review appears, a more important version of the apparition than 


Payne’s—one printed in December 1705, six months before Defoe’s—will have 
been reprinted by Professor Arthur H. Scouten in RES. But, as I am argu- 
ing at greater length elsewhere, I do not believe the problem of Defoe’s art 
has been much changed by anything that has come to light since Aitken’s 
discovery—perhaps not since Sir Walter Scott’s essay of 1821, at which we 
have too long laughed.— ARTHUR W. SEcorRD. 


British Museum, Department of Printed Books. Daniel Defoe: 
An Excerpt from the General Catalogue of Printed Books in 
the British Museum. London: British Museum, 1953. Pp. 61. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Jan. 1, p. 14. 


FitzGerald, Brian. Daniel Defoe: A Study in Conflict. London: 


Secker & Warburg, 1954. Pp. 248. 

Rev. in TLS, July 9, p. 438. 

This book, which is chiefly a compilation drawn from standard biographies 
and from well-known reference works, offers nothing new to the student of 
Defoe. The author compiles, for the most part, by quoting verbatim, but 
without using quotation marks. He fails also in simple acknowledgment. In 
fact the work is essentially a mosaic of FitzGerald’s sources, often in their 
precise words. I have verified this dubious method in the handling of at least 
the following sources: Dottin, Freeman, Macaulay, Sutherland, and Trevelyan. 
On occasion, however, the compiler acknowledges his sources. For example, 
he uses quotation marks about passages drawn from and credited to Virginia 
Woolf, Havelock Ellis, and Sir Herbert Read. One can only assume that his 
omission of quotation marks elsewhere is intentional—and these unacknow- 
ledged quotations include his heaviest borrowings. But in trying to achieve 
interest, Mr. FitzGerald also alters his sources. He transfers Macaulay’s 
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‘‘lankhaired men’’ discussing ‘‘election and reprobation through their noses’’ 
from Macaulay’s Puritan coffee houses to the shop of Defoe’s father (pp. 
46-47); he puts into the mouth of Defoe’s father a speech uttered by the 
narrator in Defoe’s own Journal of the Plague Year (p. 24); and he re- 
arranges the episode of Defoe’s contact with the notorious Jack Sheppard so 
that Sheppard may give to Defoe in person the letter to Applebee (p. 179). 
—WINIFRED LYNSKEY. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Daniel Defoe: Star Reporter.’’ Boston 


Public Library Quarterly, v1 (1954), 195-205. 
While Defoe was in Scotland as Harley’s agent during 1706-1708, he also 
served as reporter for The Post-Man, Fonvive’s London newspaper. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe’s Hand in A Journal of the Earl 
of Marr’s Proceedings (1716).’’ HLQ, xvu (1954), 209-28. 


An interesting account of how Defoe transformed a Jacobite tract con- 
cerning the Fifteen into a pro-Hanoverian pamphlet. 


Sutherland, James. Defoe. (Writers and Their Work, No. 51.) 
London: Longmans, Green for The British Council and The 


National Book League, [1954]. Pp. 36. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, July 16, p. 462. 


John Dennis 


Haun, Eugene. ‘‘John Dennis’ ‘Rinaldo and Armida’ Confused 


with Handel’s ‘Rinaldo.’’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 249-50. 
Corrects an error by Herbert Davis in Theatre Miscellany. 


William Dodd 


Metzdorf, Robert F. ‘‘Isaac Reed and the Unfortunate Dr. Dodd.”’ 
Harvard Library Bulletin, vi (1952), 393-96. 


Willoughby, Edwin Eliott. ‘‘A Deadly Edition of Shakespeare.’’ 


Shakespeare Quarterly, v (1954), 351-57. 
On the events leading to the forgery and consequent execution of Dodd, 
who planned an edition of Shakespeare. 


George Bubb Dodington, Lord Melcombe 


Carswell, John. ‘‘George Bubb Dodington, 1691-1762.’’ History 
Today, 1v (1954), 802-12. 


An article of unusual interest. 


John Dryden 


Aden, John M. ‘‘Dryden and Saint Evremond.’’ Comparative 
Itterature, v1 (1954), 232-39. 


Aden attempts to show that ‘‘Saint Evremond exerted little if any influence 
on... Dryden.’’ 
Calder-Marshall, Arthur. ‘‘Dryden and the Rise of Modern Pub- 
lishing.’’ History Today, u (1952), 641-45. 
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Cooke, Arthur L. ‘‘Two Parallels Between Dryden’s ‘Wild Gal- 
lant’ and Congreve’s ‘Love for Love.’ ’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 
27-28. 

Similarities between two plays in convincing a man that he is ill and in 
arrangements for marriage in the dark. 


Dearing, Vinton A. ‘‘Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe: The Case for 
Authorial Revision.’’ SB, vm (1954 for 1955), 85-102. 


Evans, G. Blakemore. ‘‘The Text of Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe.”’ 
Harvard Inbrary Bulletin, vu (1953), 32-54. 
Mr. Evans compares seven MS versions of Dryden’s poem with the early 
printings. A pioneering textual study with important implications for future 
editors of neo-classical authors. 


Feder, Lillian. ‘‘John Dryden’s Use of Classical Rhetoric.’’ 
PMLA, Lxr1x (1954), 1258-78. 
Argues that Dryden, in his conception of his role as a poet, in his critical 
ideas, and in many passages of his prose and verse, was consciously influenced 
by the classical rhetoricians, especially Cicero and Quintillian. 


Freedman, Morris. ‘‘A Note on Milton and Dryden as Satirists.’’ 
NG&Q, cxcrx (1954), 26-27. 


Dryden’s treatment of Shadwell resembles Milton’s treatment of Bishop Hall. 


Hammond, H. ‘‘ ‘One Immortal Song.’ ’’ RES, new ser., v (1954), 
60-62. 

On a passage in Absalom and Achitophel concerning Shaftesbury’s merits 

as a judge. The ‘‘one immortal song’’ which ‘‘Heav’n had wanted’’ if 

Achitophel had been ‘‘content to serve the crown,’’ is identified as Psalm CIx. 


Hughes, R. E. ‘‘Dryden and Juvenal’s Grandmother.’’ Nd&Q, 
excrx (1954), 521. 


On Dryden’s translation of Juvenal’s third satire. 


Jefferson, D. W. ‘‘ Aspects of Dryden’s Imagery.’’ Essays in 
Criticism, 1v (1954), 20-41. 
‘‘He reacted against metaphysical tortuousness and obscurity, but he did 
not lose the metaphysical art of using images suggestively and wittily.’’ 


Kinsley, James. ‘‘A Dryden Play at Edinburgh.’’ Scottish His- 
torical Review, xxxm (1954), 129-32. 
Undated prologue of 1684 probably refers to an Edinburgh performance of 
The Indian Emperor in 1681. 


Moore, Frank H. ‘‘Heroic Comedy: A New Interpretation of 
Dryden’s Assignation.’’ SP, u1 (1954), 585-98. 
‘The play as a whole is best seen as the product of a serious attempt by 
Dryden to please persons of refinement by mixing high comedy of the sort he 
had already written, with still higher, heroic comedy.’’ 


Moore, Frank H. ‘‘Dr. Pelling, Dr. Pell, and Dryden’s Lord 
Nonsuch.’’ MLR, xurx (1954), 349-51. 
Dr. Pell, not Dr. Pelling, probably was the model for a character in Dryden’s 
The Wild Gallant. 
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Smith, John Harrington. ‘‘Dryden and Buckingham: The Be- 
ginnings of the Feud.’’ MLN, uxrx (1954), 242-45. 
‘*The beginnings date back to 1667.’’ 
Smith, John Harrington. ‘‘Dryden and Flecknoe: A Conjecture.’’ 
PQ, xxxi (1954), 338-41, 
Some lines in the prologue to Flecknoe’s tragicomedy Emilia (16 
have offended Dryden. 


— 


72) may 


Smith, John Harrington. ‘‘The Dryden-Howard Collaboration.’’ 
SP, ti (1954), 54-74. 

Assuming that The Vestal Virgin is entirely by Howard, Smith uses it as 
a test to determine Howard’s portion of The Indian Queen. He assigns Howard 
half credit. 

Young, Kenneth. John Dryden: A Critical Biography. London: 
Sylvan Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 240. 

The aim of the book is to make a new synthesis from the contributions made 
by Scott and the recent findings of American scholarship (represented by 
Osborn, Bredvold, and Noyes’s revised edition of the poems, 1950). The 
author is enthusiastic about Dryden and his writings—he finds the poetry in 
The Indian Emperour, for example, ‘‘quite terrific’’---and his remarks have 
freshness and, not infrequently, interest. However, a good book could scarcely 
have resulted from his method, which is to use the secondary sources almost 
exclusively. For example, the account of the occasion and intent of Annus 
Mirabilis (pp. 60-61) is taken from the summary in Noyes’s introduction, not 
from Professor Hooker’s article in HLQ, x (1946-7), let alone from the 
pamphlets there cited; and the long quotation describing the comedian Nokes 
in the role of Sir Martin (p. 43) comes from the 8.-8. Edition, it apparently 
not having occurred to the author that he might have a look at the original. 
(Perhaps in consequence of this omission Cibber, whose first name appears as 
**Collie,’’ is said to have owed his start in the theatre to Dryden’s approval 
of him for a role in a play produced in 1700.) Again, hasty use of the S.-S. 
and to the exclusion of the original editions led the author to mislocate a 
fine quotation from Dryden (p. 35, bottom; on p. 227, first line, for ‘‘Preface’’ 
read ‘‘Postscript’’). Perhaps it is the method, also, that accounts for such 
inaccuracies as ‘‘The company got more profit from it [Si Martin Mar-all] 
than any other comedy they ever put on’’ (Downes says ‘‘more profit than 
from any preceding comedy’’); ‘‘Calisto ... ran thirty nights’’ (Crowne 
does not say quite this). I have been unable to find evidence upon which Mr. 
Young could have based the statements that The Rival Ladies was acted a 
few days after Dryden’s wedding (p. 42), that Dryden read the MS of Secret 
Love to Sir Robert Howard, ‘‘who made various useful suggestions’’ (p. 61), 
and that when Oedipus was written, Lee was already beginning to suffer from 
attacks of insanity (p. 104). He says in the Preface, ‘‘I have sometimes had 
to guess about certain things’’; are these in that category? 

On only two points, so far as I can see, does the author attempt to make 
a new contribution to the understanding of Dryden, and reliance is on a 
psychoanalytic approach in both. The one less prominent in the book may 
be mentioned first. Mr. Young is concerned about a certain prevalence of 
sexual imagery in Absalom and The Medal, attributes it (p. 126) to Dryden’s 
advancing age and subconscious fears of impotence, and views the mood as 
purged by the Ode to Mrs. Killigrew, which supplied ‘‘a sublimation of his 
unconscious complexes’’ (p. 151). But of course this form of wit was a 
commonplace in the period. In the other point, the author sets up, as a pre- 
vailing pattern in Dryden's personality, pride and the eventual conquest of 
it. In view of Dryden’s statement in The Hind that pride has always been in 
him and that he has only recently got the upper hand of it, we must assume 
(the theory runs) that he was proud from the start. What though report has 
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it that he was modest, even shy, in demeanor? ‘‘Psycho-analysis has taught 
us that, in fact, shyness is often a sign of a great superiority complex’’ (p. 
xiv). So Mr. Young traces the burgeoning of this pride with Dryden’s suc- 
cesses in the theatre; sees it in the arrogant tone which he took with Howard 
in the controversy over rhyme; imagines him drinking too much, bragging, 
and generally making a fool of himself in high society—and then gradually 
coming to see his folly, as Buckingham and Sprat, having pretended approval, 
burlesque him in The Rehearsal; Rochester withdraws his favor and attacks 
him in a satire, and Portsmouth has him cudgeled, thus delivering ‘‘the final 
blow to his hubris’’ (p. 110). But all this, I think, stems from an inordinate 
stress placed on Dryden’s statement in The Hind, which it would seem should 
be taken, not as a biographical statement of the Wordsworthian sort, but as 
a kind of conventional apology for his not having come into the Church 
sooner; and when the other support for the ‘‘pride’’ hypothesis is looked at 
closely it collapses. Mr. Young’s only evidence that Dryden, about 1670, got 
to drinking more heavily than his wont seems to be the butt of canary specified 
in the patent for the laureateship. But this was not something that Charles 
thought up himself—it was merely a provision held over from the past: one 
finds it, almost verbatim, in the patent issued to Ben Jonson. As to the 
alleged treachery of Buckingham and Sprat: Mr. Young (pp. 80-82) has it 
that in the summer of 1671, when Dryden read the MS of Marriage A-la-Mode 
to Rochester and Charles at Windsor, Buckingham and Sprat must have been 
there too, pretending approval but making mental notes. For otherwise how 
could they have burlesqued the play in The Rehearsal, acted the following 
December, whereas Dryden’s play did not come to the stage until the next 
spring? But C. E. Ward has shown, in PMLA, LI (1936), 786-788 (an article 
cited by Mr. Young), that Dryden’s play must have been on the stage in the 
fall of 1671, so that the authors of The Rehearsal could have got their knowl- 
edge of it in the theatre, and no cynical betrayal increasing the impact upon 
Dryden’s ‘‘pride’’ need be assumed in the case. As for the influence which 
Mr. Young thinks Milton and Paradise Lost exerted in repressing Dryden’s 
tendency towards a ‘‘swelled head,’’ this seems to me quite a fanciful idea. 

Shakiness as to ‘‘ background’’ frequently appears. Besides ‘‘ Collie Cibber’’ 
there are ‘‘Edward Malone’’ (pp. ix, 234), ‘‘Robert Flecknoe’’ (pp. 74, 237 
—though on p. 107 it is Richard), ‘‘George Grenville’’ (pp. 197, 237). The 
author speaks of ‘‘Fifth Gospel men’’ (p. 17), and since he seems not to 
have heard of fencing exhibitions in the period he reads Buckingham’s phrase 
‘‘prize of wit’’ for an exchange of repartee as ‘‘prize-fights ...’’ (p. 45). 
He finds Pope’s line about Thomas Southerne’s having been born to raise the 
price of prologues delightful (p. 170), but takes it as a jest at Southerne’s 
**practicality,’’ seeming not to know that in this case it was Tom who was 
squeezed and Dryden who was the man of business. One finds in the book, 
also, a fair sprinkling of such unguarded statements as that Dryden ‘‘for 
all his originality and faithfulness to the spirit of the time, was still a man 
of the Renaissance’’ (p. 37), or ‘‘was wholly a poet, and one of whom it 
might well be said that he could not think save in verses’’ (p. 136). 

A high rate of mechanical inaccuracy plagues the volume and the reader. 
There is a short list of Errata but some typographical errors remain: p. 20, 
top, ‘‘ Astré’’ for ‘‘ Astrée’’; p. 76, 1. 13, ‘‘from’’ for ‘‘form’’; p. 166, 1. 21, 
‘thav eat’’ for ‘‘have at’’; p. 227, 1. 19, ‘‘1773’’ for ‘‘1673.’’ There are 
also regrettable errors in the quotations from literary works; Vaughan is 
spoken of as seeing Eternity as ‘‘a great Ring of pure and endless night’’ 
(p. 16), and the quotations from Dryden are strewn with misreadings which 
disrupt the meter or destroy the sense (see especially pp. 4, 6, 23, 29, 70, 77, 
84, and 92).—JOHN HARRINGTON SMITH. 


John Eachard 
(See Jonathan Swift) 
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Maria Edgeworth 


a **Goethe and the Edgeworths.’’ MLQ, xv (1954), 


Riese, Teut. ‘‘Maria Edgeworths ‘Essay on Irish Bulls.’ ’’ Anglia, 
Lx (1954), 62-77. 


Thomas Edwards 
(See William Warburton) 


George Etherege 


Neville, Marie. ‘‘ Etherege and Holbein.’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 157. 
In his letter of April 19/29, 1686, to the Earl of Middleton, Etherege re- 
ferred to a now destroyed portrait of Henry VIII and Jane Seymour. 


John Evelyn 


Fixler, Michael. ‘‘A Note on John Evelyn’s History of the Three 
Late Famous Imposters.”” The Library, 5th ser., rx (1954), 


267-68. 
The account of Sabbatai Zevi depends on that of Sir Paul Rycaut, consul 
at Smyrna. : 


William Falconer 


Couchman, Gordon. ‘‘Masefield’s ‘Dauber’ and Faleoner’s ‘Ship- 
wreck.’ ’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 124. 


Masefield’s poem shows parallels and some near-quotations. 


George Farquhar 


Hough, Robert L. ‘‘Farquhar: ‘The Recruiting Officer.’’’ N&Q, 
excrx (1954), 474. 


Robert Fergusson 


The Poems of Robert Fergusson. Edited by Matthew P. McDiarmid. 
(Seottish Text Society Publications, 3rd series, No. 21.) Edin- 
burgh: Scottish Text Society, 1954. Pp. viii + 198. 


Gillis, William. ‘‘Robert Fergusson’s First Printed Work.’’ N&Q, 
excrx (1954), 437-38. 


Henry Fielding 
An Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by Sheridan W. Baker, Jr. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1953. Pp. 


xxxvi + 86. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 272-74. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 17, p. 592. 
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Butt, John. Fielding. London: Longmans, Green for The British 
Council and The National Book League, 1954. Pp. 35. 


Dudden, F. Homes. Henry Fielding: His Life, Works, and Times. 
2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 1183. Cf. 
PQ, xxx, 268; xxxm, 274. 

Rev. by Aurélian Digeon in Etudes Anglaises, vu, 402-04; by J. M. S. 

a in RES, new ser., v, 302-05; by R. W. in Twentieth Century, cLvI, 


England, Denzil. ‘‘Henry Fielding.’’ Contemporary Review, 
CLXXXVI (1954), 218-23. 


Greason, A. LeRoy, Jr. ‘‘Fielding’s An Address to the Electors 
of Great Britain.’”” PQ, xxx (1954), 347-52. 

Greason reveals that an attack on the Walpole Ministry which has been 
assigned to Fielding was first published serially in The Champion in November, 
1740, and then was printed in Edinburgh as a pamphlet. The Dickson-Jensen 
dating of 1739 is incorrect. 


*‘Henry Fielding.’’ Leading art. in TLS, Oct. 8, 1954, p. 641. 


Iser, Wolfgang. Die Weltanschauung Henry Fieldings (Buchreihe 

der Anglia, 3. Band.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1952. Pp. 320. 

Rev. by E. A. J. Honigmann in MLR, xu1x, 114; by J. M. 8S. Tompkins in 
BES, new ser., v, 302-05. 


Miller, Henry K. ‘‘Benjamin Stillingfleet’s Essay on Conversa- 

tion, 1737, and Henry Fielding.’’ PQ, xxxm (1954), 427-28. 

Distinguishes between a poem by Stillingfleet and a prose work by Fielding 
that have the same title. 


‘‘Numéro special pour le 200° anniversaire de la mort d’Henry 
Fielding.’’ Les Lettres frangaises, No. 536 (30 sept. au 7 
octobre 1954). 

Despite the current interest in literary figures of the eighteenth century, 
the bicentenary of Fielding’s death in October, 1954, caused scarcely a ripple 
of comment in the periodical press. A jejune leading article in TLS perhaps 
reflected the indifference of the English-speaking world. But in France, ap- 
parently, Fielding is still a great writer, and in view of his debt to French 
literature, it is not unfitting that on this occasion the warmest tribute to ‘‘ the 
prose Homer of human nature’’ came from a Paris weekly. 

The special issue of Les Lettres frangaises listed above contains a sketch 
of Fielding’s literary career by Anne Villelaur; an article entitled ‘‘Une 
Angleterre que Voltaire n’a pas connue,’’ by Pierre Daix, which discusses the 
English social scene depicted by Fielding, Gay, and Defoe; and a perceptive 
essay on Joseph Andrews by Robert Merle. For good measure we are given 
an abridged French translation of the first book of Amelia and six pertinent 
illustrations. 

The underlying theme of the issue is that Fielding as a social critic has 
important things to say to the twentieth century; Tom Jones is given scant 
attention, not because it lacks a social message but because the other novels 
are less familiar to French readers. The most original points, in my opinion, 
are made by Professor Merle, who emphasizes the satiric implications of the 
‘‘forced’’ happy ending of Joseph Andrews—implications which should leave 
the reflective reader with ‘‘une impression amére,’’ although many English 
and American critics seem unaware of them.—CHARLES B. Woops. 
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Shepperson, Archibald Bolling. ‘‘ Additions and Corrections to 
Facts about Fielding.’’ MP, t1 (1954), 217-24. 
New information about Fielding’s activities as Justice of the Peace and 
exact publication dates of The Wedding Day, Charge to the Grand Jury, 
Bosavern Penlez, Increase of Robbers, and Amelia, 


Stanzel, Franz. ‘‘‘Tom Jones’ und ‘Tristram Shandy.’ Ein 
Vergleich als Vorstudie zu einer Typologie des Romans.’’ 
English Miscellany. Edited by Mario Praz. Rome: Edizioni 
di Storia e Letteratura, 1954. Vol. 5, pp. 107-48. 


Towers, A. R. ‘‘ Amelia and the State of Matrimony.’’ RES, new 
ser., V (1954), 144-57. 

The main purpose of the article is to show that the picture of marriage in 
Amelia was in accord with the ‘‘best and most widely approved authorities 
on marital conduct.’’ But ‘‘Fielding’s implication seems to be that a suc- 
cessful marriage cannot be conducted strictly according to the rules; ... 
Amelia is a woman as well as an ideal wife, and Booth is far more indulgent 
than a husband is expected to be.’’ 


John Gay 


Armens, Sven M. John Gay, Social Critic. New York: King's 

Crown Press, Columbia University, 1954. Pp. viii + 262. 

Mr. Armens attempts an extended critical analysis of Gay’s works as the 
result, he says, of a personal irritation over the injustice of the usual estimate 
of Gay’s place in the poetic hierarchy. Whatever started the work, most 
readers will find his enthusiasm for Gay as poet well timed, and his careful 
explication of Trivia, the Fables, and particularly the satirical Epistles il- 
luminating. Gay was no mere dilettante of literature. At times he worked 
hard, and the results are by no means frivolous. If we love the verse of 
Goldsmith, we will love Gay. Swift reminds us somewhere that it was dangerous 
for a writer to be too closely associated with Pope, and one wonders whether 
that proximity has not in a sense tended to make a beggar of Gay in the 
literary scene; only recently have we begun to recognize his riches. 

This emphasis on the high quality of Gay’s poetry is not, however, Mr. 
Armens’ main topic. He examines Gay’s work particularly from the point 
of view of social criticism, and makes a good case for suggesting that Gay 
was not flippant or merely witty in his satire, but held consistent, serious, 
and sometimes bitter opinions about man’s place in the chain of being, the 
contrasts of the God-beast in his nature, and the distortions wrought by cir- 
cumstances in his essential simplicities and honesties. Mr. Armens finds the 
pastoral design in his poetry recurrent. Memories of Barnstaple flood the 
subconscious mind of Gay and color his reactions. He is the country boy in 
town, the walker watching the coaches swing by, the beggar aware of thievery 
in high places. Perhaps the danger in this line of attack is that future 
attitudes may be underlined rather than past allegiances, Rousseau rather 
than Juvenal, and one feels that Gay characteristically leans on the past. 
His originality surely lies in the combination of personal experience with 
literary sensitiveness. If we notice, for instance, a suggestion of lacrimae 
rerum in his verse, it may well be related to the pathos in Virgil, but has 
been modified by special personal pre-dispositions which anyone who knows 
Gay will recognize. In any case we know that Gay feared the ‘* universal 
darkness’’ as well as Pope and Swift, and spoke up bravely for sane stand- 
ards of conduct and a morality that would apply to the Bob Bootys and the 
Peachums as well as to the yokels in Devonshire whose moralities seemed to 
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Gay instinctive beside city corruption. His laughter covers up the pain but 
the irony cuts deep. His Puritan grandfather need feel no shame for him. 

This book is intelligent and highly readable. Sometimes [ find the com- 
parisons slightly wire-drawn, as in the chapter on Augustan Courtly Love. 
Sometimes remarks creep in that should be omitted or elaborated, like the 
note about Gay’s knowledge of Shakespeare. Maybe the Patriot King was 
as lively in the conversation of the Craftsman group as the parallels on page 
191 would suggest; Gay would not know the book itself. These are minor 
— oo book is an excellent critical analysis of Gay’s poetry and thought. 
—-W. H. Irvine. 


Ruhe, E, L. ‘‘Pope’s Hand in Thomas Birch’s Account of Gay.’’ 


RES, new ser., v (1954), 171-74. 
Concerning the biography of Gay in the General Dictionary (1734-41). Ruhe 
prints a hitherto unpublished letter by Pope, dated Oct. 17, 1736, which was 

apparently addressed to Richard Savage. 


Edward Gibbon 


DeBeer, Gavin R., Georges A. Bonnard, and Louis Junod. Mis- 
cellanea Gibboniana. (Université de Lausanne, Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres, X.) Lausanne: F. Rouge, Librairie 


de ]’Université, 1952. Pp. 149. 
Rev. by D. M. Low in RES, new ser., v, 203-04; by L. 8S. Sutherland in 
English Historical Review, Lx1x, 493-94. 


Hudson, G. F. ‘‘Toynbee versus Gibbon.’’ Twentieth Century, 
cLyv1 (1954), 403-12. 


Toynbee’s insistence on religion contrasts with Gibbon’s distaste for it. 


Joyce, Michael. Edward Gibbon. London and New York: Long- 
mans, [1953]. Pp. ix + 176. Cf. PQ, xxxin, 275. 
Rev. by G. Bonnard in Etudes Anglaises, vil, 334-35. 


Kronenberger, Louis. ‘‘ Edward Gibbon.’’ Atlantic Monthly, cxciv 
(1954), 67-74. 


Steer, Francis W. ‘‘Correspondence of Edward Gibbon and John 
Charles Brooke.’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 480-82. 


Charles Gildon 


Anderson, G. L. ‘‘Gildon vs. Prior.’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 57-58. 
Gildon attempted to get Prior to recommend The Patriot to Harley, but 
Prior did not reply. 


Anderson, G. L. ‘‘Lord Halifax in Gildon’s New Rehearsal.’’ 


PQ, xxxim (1954), 423-26. 
Argues that Sir Indolent Easie should probably be identified as Charles 


Montagu. 
Joseph Glanvill 


Cope, Jackson I. ‘‘ ‘The Cupri-Cosmits’: Glanvill on Latitudi- 
narian Anti-Enthusiasm.’’ HLQ, xvu (1954), 269-86. 
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Cope prints a section of an unpublished Glanvill MS, now in the University 
of Chicago, with an introduction and notes. 


Cope, Jackson I. ‘‘Joseph Glanvill, Anglican Apologist: Old Ideas 


and New Style in the Restoration.’’ PMLA, uxrx (1954), 223-50. 
_ The variety and liveliness of Glanvill’s writings and the essentially deriva- 
tive character of his ideas have attracted modern students of seventeenth 
century thought to him as a way of entering upon an understanding of the 
complex age in which he lived. Jackson Cope appreciates this aspect of Glan- 
vill, but he finds that the variety and inconsistency which interest the modern 
reader can be understood best in terms of Glanvill’s primary role as an 
Anglican apologist; ‘‘My aim is to point out that all of Glanvill’s ostensibly 
diverse interests and attitudes fall into focus, and form a unified and con- 
sistent pattern, if we see him in the role of a religious, and, at times, the- 
ological apologist for the Anglican settlement’’ (p. 223). Behind the Restora- 
tion defense of Anglicanism, Cope seeks Hooker’s masterly meeting of the 
Catholic position on one hand and of the Calvinist on the other, especially 
the latter’s assertion of the primacy of the will of God. But the Restoration 
divines, having experienced bitter religious controversy and having entered 
upon a new intellectual era, revived the traditional defense with new colors. 
The universal laws of action in the physical world assumed and revealed by 
science were in opposition to the theological principle upon which Calvinism 
was founded. ‘‘In their minds, to promote science me equivalent to com- 
batting rebellion against Church and State’’ (p. 228). From this starting 
point Cope examines the various facets of Glanvill’s thought and finds them 
all ordered by his desire to defend Anglicanism against its enemies and in- 
spired chiefly by his ‘‘fear of and disgust for rebellious nonconformity and 
what he felt was its ultimate outcome, atheism’’ (p. 223). Cope succeeds on 
the whole in making clear that this bias is never absent from Glanvill’s writ- 
ings, and that in all of them can be found evidence of his capacity for bring- 
ing his various intellectual interests to the support of the latitudinarian 
Anglican position. This view of Glanvill’s thought also offers some correction 
of perspective to the several important and well documented studies which 
associate the growth of the new science in England with Puritanism. 

This essay represents an effective and very illuminating synthesis of Glan- 
vill’s thought, but it does so sometimes at the expense of destroying the in- 
dependent character of some of his intellectual interests. It is true that he 
used his scepticism as an attack on a religious dogmatism that led to dispute 
and enthusiasm and that he recommended the impartiality of science as an 
antidote to chronic theological wrangling, but it is misleading to insist that 
it was ‘‘the primary purpose’’ of his scepticism (p. 235). The second edition 
of his Vanity of Dogmatizing underwent a significant change in title, Scepsis 
Scientifica: or, Confest Ignorance the Way to Science, reminiscent of Bacon’s 
dictum that ‘‘if a man will begin with certainties, he shall end in doubts; 
but if he will be content to begin with doubts he shall end in certainties.’’ 
Moreover, in the reply to Thomas White’s attack on the Pyrrhonism of the 
first volume, printed with Scepsis Scientifica, he insists that his aim is not 
scepticism but ‘‘free philosophy’’: ‘‘My profession is freedom of enquiry, 
and I owe no more Scepticism than what is concluded in the motto which the 
Royal Society have now adopted for theirs, Nullius in verba.’’ Perhaps the 
fact that the new edition was addressed to the Royal Society was responsible 
for this emphasis, but the new science seems to be the main enthusiasm never- 
theless. It is not always possible to find philosophical consistency in Glanvill, 
and I do not think it is always possible to find consistency of motive. 

I should like to add one or two additional minor qualifications. Comment- 
ing on the extreme form of the argument from design which the new science 
produced in insisting on the ‘‘ geometrical justice’’ of the physical universe, 
Cope writes, ‘‘Glanvill did not realize that he had closed the door of Man’s 
special universe in God’s face’’ (p. 231). It is unlikely that any of the 
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English scientists and their supporters failed to realize the danger of their 
argument. Glanvill‘never embraced More’s view completely, but in his Pref- 
atory Answer (1671) to Stubbe he wrote, a propos of his phrase ‘‘God 
geometrizes,’’ ‘‘T do not believe that all phaenomena are merely mechanical ’’ 
(pp- 151-52). And in his continuation of New Atlantis, which appeared in 
the Essays (1676) as ‘‘Anti-fanatical Religion and Free Philosophy,’’ he 
represents the divines of Bensalem balancing the case for Cartesian mechanism 
against the possibility that ‘‘mechanical principles alone would not salve the 
phaenomena’’ and that it is necessary to introduce a vital principle, a 
‘Spirit of Nature.’’ And, as Cope notes, the defense of witch belief stems 
from a fear of mechanical atheism. This fear was a distinct thing. The ‘‘en- 
thusiastic’’ sects could be reproached as being conducive to atheism by making 
religion superstitious, but this attack was largely incidental. Atheism was 
seen by the scientists 2s primarily the consequence of an uncritical acceptance 
of the corpuscular and mechanical view of nature (just as deism was recog- 
nized as a danger of insisting on reason in religion). The position of the 
Anglican apologist was more complex than Cope makes out. Even Boyle was 
so disturbed about these possibilities that, although he preferred as a scientist 
to insist on purely mechanical explanations of ‘‘this great automaton’’ and 
to suppose that ‘‘those effects of such a watch that cannot in this way be 
explicated, must, for aught I know, be confessed not to be sufficiently under- 
stood’’ (Origin of Forms and Qualities, in Works [1772], v1, 77), he went so 
far in at least one instance as to suggest that things act ‘‘as if there diffused 
through the universe an intelligent being, watchful over the publick good of 
it, and careful to administer all things wisely for the good of the particular 
parts of it, but so far forth as is consistent with the good of the whole, and 
the preservation of the primitive and catholick laws established by the su- 
preme cause’’ (Usefulness of Experimental Natural Philosophy, in Works, u, 
39). This is the largest concession he made to More and the spirit of nature; 
he was at least willing, in the cause of defeating Hobbes and atheism, to 
propose it as a tenable hypothesis. Incidentally, it is also somewhat mislead- 
ing to refer to ‘‘the scientist’s cautious avoidance of hypotheses’’ (p. 236). 
They avoided conclusions, but they approved of hypotheses as ways of ‘‘salv- 
ing the phaenomena’’ and of leading to further trials and experiments. Hy- 
potheses fitted into the notion of scepticism as method. Glanvill writes: ‘‘ For 
the best principles, excepting divine and mathematical, are but hypotheses; 
within the circle of which, we may indeed conclude many things, secure from 
error’’ (Vanity, p. 145). Thus, also, Boyle: ‘‘it is sometimes conducive to 
the discovery of truth, to permit the understanding to make an hypothesis, 
in order to the explication of this or that difficulty, that by examining how 
far the phaenomena are, or are not, capable of being solved by that hypothesis, 
the understanding may, even by its own errors, be instructed’’ (Certain 
Physiological Essays, in Works, 1, 303). Glanvill found this principle useful 
in some of his fanciful flights. He refers to the idea of pre-existence in Lux 
Orientalis as a hypothesis. And he attempts to explain manifestations of 
witch behavior by means of mechanical and corpuscular principles, not that 
the phenomena are necessarily produced in that way but that if it can be 
shown how they might probably occur it cannot be objected that they are 
impossible (Sadducismus Triwmphatus [1726], pp. 7-8).—Moopy E. Prior. 


Popkin, Richard H. ‘‘The Development of the Philosophical Repu- 
tation of Joseph Glanvill.’’ JHIJ, xv (1954), 305-11. 

The importance of Glanvill’s analysis of causality was not known prior to 
Hume’s more complete analysis. ‘‘Then in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century, he was considered as a figure of some importance and 
the probable source of Hume’s views, and finally in the mid-nineteenth century 
he fell into relative oblivion.’’ 
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William Godwin 
(See also William Blake and Jonathan Swift) 


Grylls, Rosalie Glynn. William Godwin and His World. London: 
Odhams Press, [1953]. Pp. 256. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 275. 
Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, new ser., v, 309-10; by J. C. Marsh- 
Edwards in Dublin Review, coxxvin, 223-25. 


Koszul, A. ‘‘Un Disciple inconnu de Godwin.’’ Etudes Anglaises, 
vi (1953), 239-49. 
The disciple was John Horseman (1775-1844). 


Marken, Jack W. ‘‘The Canon and Chronology of William God- 
win’s Early Works.’’ MLN, uxrx (1954), 176-80. 


Monro, D. H. Godwin’s Moral Philosophy: An Interpretation of 
William Godwin. London: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. 
205. 

Rev. by Willard O. Eddy in Ethics, Lxiv, 134-35; by Roger Houdret in 

Etudes Anglaises, vil, 421-22; by Harold A. Larabee in Journal of Philosophy, 

LI, 23-24; by D. Daiches Raphael in Philosophical Quarterly, Iv, 183. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


Davie, Donald. ‘‘The Deserted Village: Poem as Virtual His- 
tory.’’ Twentieth Century, civ1 (1954), 161-74. 


Eichenberger, Karl. Oliver Goldsmith: Das Komische in den 
Werken seiner Reifeperiode. (Swiss Studies in English, 35.) 
Bern: A. Francke, 1954. Pp. 126. 


Oliver Goldsmith: A Prospect of Society. Edited by William B. 
Todd. King’s College, Cambridge: Privately Printed at the 
Walter Lane Press, 1954. Pp. 22. 

Mr. Todd reprints the unique quarto half-sheets, discovered in 1902 by 

Bertam Dobell, discusses their possible origin, and reconstructs the text of the 

poem which later became The Traveller. 


Jackson, Robert Wyse. Oliver Goldsmith: Essays towards an In- 
terpretation. Dublin: Association for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1951. Pp. 47. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘The ‘Private Issues’ of The Deserted Village. 
(See Studies in Bibliography, Vol. V1).’’ SB, vm (1954 for 
1955), 239. 


Describes the 1775 Belfast edition of Goldsmith’s Poems. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Quadruple Imposition: An Account of Gold- 
smith’s Traveller.’’ SB, vu (1954 for 1955), 103-11. 
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Thomas Gray 


Beckett, R. B. ‘‘Constable as an Illustrator.’’ Connoisseur, CXXxIv 
(1954), 79-84. 


Concerned in part with Constable’s attempts to illustrate Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy.’’ 


Brooks, E. L. ‘‘Gray’s ‘Civil Young Farmer’ of Grange.’’ N&Q, 
cxcix (1954), 436-37. 
An annotation of Gray’s journal of 1769. 


Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Gray’s Cat as Helen of Troy.’’ N&Q, cxcix 
(1954), 314. 
On an echo by Gray of Pope’s Homer. 


Roberts, Sydney Castle. Thomas Gray of Pembroke. (W. P. Ker 


Memorial Lecture.) Glasgow: Jackson, 1952. Pp. 31. 
Rev. by R. W. Ketten-Cremer in RES, new ser., v, 331. 


Starr, Herbert W. ‘‘A Paraphrase of Martial by Thomas Gray?’’ 
NG&Q, cxcrx (1954), 435-36. 


Matthew Green 


Smith, H. Rossiter. ‘‘Matthew Green 1696-1737.’ N&Q, cxcix 
(1954), 250-53; 284-87. 


David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes 
(See also Thomas Percy) 


Carnie, R. H. ‘‘A Letter from Lord Hailes to James Boswell in 
Holland.’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 63-65. 
Prints the text of a letter of June 27, 1764, now in the Laing MSS, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 


Sir John Hawkins 


Scholes, Perey A. The Life and Activities of Sir John Hawkins: 
Musician, Magistrate, and Friend of Johnson. London: Oxford 


University Press, 1953. Pp. xiii + 287. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 276-77. 
Rev. by Bertrand H. Bronson in MLN, Lxix, 521-24. 


Aaron Hill 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Letters from Aaron Hill to Richard Savage.’’ 
N&Q, oxcrx (1954), 388-91. 
Letters from 1721 to 1725. 


Thomas Hobbes 


Levy, Aaron. ‘‘Economie Views of Thomas Hobbes.’’ JHI, xv 
(1954), 589-95. 
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Macdonald, Hugh, and Mary Hargreaves. Thomas Hobbes: A 
Bibliography. (Bibliographical Society Publication, 1945.) 
London: The Bibliographical Society, 1952. Pp. xvii + 83. 
Cf. PQ, xxxm, 277. 

Rev. by James Kinsley in RES, new ser., v, 83-85. 


Polin, Raymond. Politique et Philosophie chez Thomas Hobbes, 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. Pp. xx + 267. 


William Hogarth 


Quennell, Peter. ‘‘Hogarth’s Election Series.’’ History Today, m 
(1953), 221-32. 


Thomas Holcroft 
(See Elizabeth Inchbald) 


David Hume 


Brunius, Teddy. David Hume on Criticism. (Figura: Studies 
edited by the Institute of Art History, University of Uppsala, 
No. 2.) Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, [1952]. Pp. 137. 
Cf. PQ, xxxu, 272-73; xxx, 278. 

Rev. by Karl Aschenbrenner in Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
XII (1953), 128-29; by Ralph Cohen in RES, new ser., v, 197-200; by Martin 
Kallich in MLN, Lx1x, 130-32; by J. Kemp in Philosophical Quarterly, tv, 
275-76; by Terence Spencer in MLR, Xuix, 71-72; by V. St. in Neophilologus, 
XXXVI, 318. 


Brunet, O. ‘‘David Hume: La Signification de sa Pensée.’’ Etudes 
Anglaises, vi (1954), 294-301. 


Corsi, Mario. Natura e Societa in David Hume. Firenze: La 
Nuova Italia, [1953]. Pp. xii + 77. 


Klibansky, Raymond, and Ernest C. Mossner (eds.). New Letters 
of David Hume. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. xxxiv 
253. 
wb volume is a much-needed supplement to the two volume J.Y.T. Greig 
edition of the Letters of David Hume (Oxford 1932). Of the 127 letters 
now added, 98 were not included in Greig, and 27 appeared only partially. 
Also many corrections are made in text and dating. Only 57 of the Hume 
letters are published for the first time, along with 7 letters from Richard 
Davenport to Hume about Rousseau (the entire set of Davenport letters is 
printed here). The rest of the letters are reprinted because they are not in 
Greig, and hence not available in a collected, scholarly edition, or they were 
previously printed with omissions or errors. Wherever possible the text has 
been checked with the original manuscripts, and ample notes and references 
are given. Also included are two memoirs presented by Hume to the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
These letters throw some new light on Hume’s career. (Practically all the 
new information is incorporated in E. C. Mossner’s Life of David Hume.) 
On the intellectual side, we learn that Hume’s friendship with the philosopher- 
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lawyer Henry Home, Lord Kames, was more extensive than previously sus- 
pected. Letter 7, p. 15, to Henry Home reveals that a hitherto unknown 
pamphlet by Hume defending his Treatise of Hwman Nature was published 
in 1745. Several letters indicate Hume’s life-long quest for sober intellectual 
criticism of his views, rather than the personal abuse so often heaped upon 
him. See, for example, the letter to Richard Price, No. 126, pp. 233-34; the 
letter to the Rev. Thomas Perey, No. 110, especially p. 199; and that to Sir 
Alexander Dick, No. 31, where Hume says in despair, ‘‘a Man is not Rogue 
and Rascal and Lyar because he draws a false inference’’ (p. 61). 

Hume’s abilities as a statesman can now be more reliably assessed from 
the set of reports he sent from France on his various negotiations for the 
English government (Nos. 46-64). The chronology and factors involved in 
the affair with Rousseau are made clearer, especially by the letters to D’Alem- 
best (Nos. 69 and 71), and the Davenport letters. Hume seems haunted by 
the fear that Rousseau would publish his memoirs after Hume’s death, when 
vindication would be out of the question. (Nos. 69, 72, and 82). 

There are also many insights into various odds and ends of Hume’s interests; 
for example, his war to eliminate Scotticisms from the language; his contro- 
versy with Wallace over the populousness of ancient nations; his distaste for 
most of the advocates of liberty (‘‘I grant, that the cause of liberty, which 
you, Madam, with the Pyms and Hampdens have adopted, is noble and 
generous; but most of the partizans of that cause, in the last century dis- 
graced it, by their violence, and also by their cant, hypocrisy and bigotry, 
which more than the principles of civil liberty, seem to have been the motives 
of their actions’’ [No. 40, p. 81; see also No. 109, p. 196]); his low opinions 
of James Macpherson, and high opinion of almost any other Scottish writer. 
Also Hume’s care and scholarship as a historian are indicated in several of 
the letters discussing particular points in his or other people’s histories. 

The collection of new letters is much needed for source material and, in its 
present carefully prepared edition, will be of great service. It has to be used 
with the Greig edition, and more fruitfully with Mossner’s Life.—RIcHARD 
H. PopxKIN. 


Leroy, André-Louis. Dayid Hume. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1953. Pp. 339. 

Rev. by J. Kemp in Philosophical Quarterly, tv, 276; by Bernard Wand in 
Philosophical Review, Lx, 629-30. 


Marshall, Geoffrey. ‘‘David Hume and Political Seepticism.’’ 
Philosophical Quarterly, tv (1954), 247-57. 


Mossner, Ernest Campbell. The Life of David Hume. London: 
Nelson; Austin: University of Texas Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 
683. 

This biography undertakes the monumental task of portraying Hume’s role 
in the eighteenth-century world of letters. By integrating Hume’s intellectual 
career with the many cross-currents in his milieu, Mossner has provided a 
very rich source for Enlightenment studies. 

Hume’s growing importance as a philosopher has tended to overshadow 
him as a man who played an active role in the affairs of his time. Mossner, 
armed with the accumulated researches of many years, has tried to reconstruct 
the life-story of this ‘‘Great Infidel.’’ The problem of writing the biography 
of a man whose foremost achievement was in the world of ideas presents many 
problems. To ignore the philosophy of Hume would be to leave a hollow shell. 
To deal in detail with his ideas would make the book another commentary on 
David Hume’s thought. Mossner attempts to make the ideas the rationale for 
Hume’s actions, but at the same time the new biography is a study of the 
man rather than his philosophy. 
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By utilizing much new material, some of which appears in The New Letters 
of David Hume, ed. Klibansky and Mossner, some in various articles by 
Mossner, the life of the Scottish sceptic is worked out in great detail. Start- 
ing with the family background of the Homes of Ninewells, Mossner patiently 
presents the various stages of Hume’s many-sided career, from his school days, 
through his years of failure as a young philosopher, his ‘‘odd jobs’’ as tutor, 
military aide, and so on, until his success as a writer in the 1750’s, his quasi- 
deification in France in the 1760’s, and his closing years as the dean of the 
Scottish Enlightenment. A good deal of the information is new, based on 
manuscript sources, or rather inaccessible or hitherto ignored accounts. As 
a result much light is thrown on the development of Hume’s career as a 
writer: his most profitable sources, the dates of composition, the actual works 
that were written, and the like. Also our knowledge of Hume’s intentions 1s 
much enriched by being led through his preparations, trials and tribulations. 
Those who have maintained that Hume’s chief motive as an author was to 
create notoriety for himself will find this notion difficult to reconcile with 
Mossner’s picture of the man of letters at work. 

Among the most enjoyable and rewarding chapters of this massive work are 
those dealing with Hume’s adventures and misadventures on the continent, 
beginning with his first visit to France when he wrote his A Treatise of Human 
Nature, then his participation in the ill-fated and ridiculous military descent 
on the coast of France, his part in General St. Clair’s embassy to Vienna and 
Turin, his triumphal return to France as a diplomat and celebrity in the 1760’s, 
his touching love affair with the Comtesse de Boufflers, and finally his tragic 
affaire with Jean-Jacques Rousseau. On the latter item, a wealth of material 
is presented, some from the New Letters, throwing new light on the develop- 
ment of the quarrel. Mossner is very sound in appraising the causes of this 
unfortunate cause célébre, and in portraying the conflict between the over- 
sensitive Rousseau and the emotionally inarticulate Hume, but is somewhat 
lenient in judging Hume’s overwhelming fear of Rousseau’s pen, and Hume’s 
over-hasty rush into correspondence and publication on the matter. 

The many chapters on Hume’s career in England and Scotland are rich in 
anecdotes, information, and indications of his contacts with the men of letters 
of the time. Material is presented on Hume’s relationships with a vast number 
of contemporaries including Sterne, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Robertson, Thomas 
Gray, the philosophes, Warburton, Benjamin Franklin, Boswell, Johnson, and 
many,-many others. The chapter on ‘‘Scotland Augustans’’ has an interesting 
discussion of Hume’s aesthetic theories, with samples of his strange judgments 
of his contemporaries, as well as of Shakespeare. Mossner tries to reconcile 
Hume’s classicism with his empirical philosophy, showing how he could have 
derived his theory from an inspection of the artistic tradition known to him. 

The strength of Mossner’s work lies in its richness of content, and the 
many new materials employed. It is far more comprehensive than any previous 
biography of Hume, and reveals much more of him in relation to the various 
social, intellectual and cultural currents of the eighteenth century than has 
hitherto been done. Also, in the text and several appendices, many scholarly 
problems are dealt with, and either solved or illuminated, such as the author- 
ship of the review of the Treatise in the Works of the Learned. 

There are also some weaknesses. In some chapters the anecdotal material 
is not synthesized into a unified picture, and the work becomes a series of 
episodes, though often very amusing ones. The hero, being emotionally in- 
articulate, often fails to come alive as a personality. This may in part be 
due to the hero himself. Not too much of his life is particularly exciting or 
significant. Much of it was lived in a succession of trivial positions, and Hume 
was frequently involved in relatively unimportant disputes such as the one 
with Wallace on the populousness of ancient nations. He was apparently 
awkward and clumsy as a person, unable to express himself on the level of 
sentiment. He had no Boswell (except for the magnificent account by Boswell 
of his visit to the dying philosopher in 1776, and a few other brief episodes). 
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Mossner, in letting the material speak for itself, does not always manage to 
bring out the personality and the conversation that charmed the Paris salons 
and the Edinburgh clubs. In terms of evaluations, Mossner’s adulation of 
his subject occasionally leads him to undervalue Hume’s opponents and critics, 
as in the cases of Lord Kames, Thomas Reid, Richard Price and John Leland. 

There are some instances, though rare indeed, where Mossner has not in- 
cluded all available material, some of which might be revealing or helpful. 
In examining Hume’s rise to fame in the 1750’s, some of the longest and most 
serious reviews and discussions of Hume’s writings are omitted, such as 
Maty’s two-part review of the Political Discourses, (Journal Britannique, vu, 
1752), in which Hume is given the accolade of having written a work worthy 
of the pen of Pierre Bayle, a magnificent compliment for its day. Hume’s 
reputation with the philosophers of the Prussian Academy is not mentioned, 
though they paid him probably the most serious attention of any of his critics 
before Reid and Kant. The translations of Merian and Sulzer, and the com- 
mentaries of Formey, the leader of the Prussian Academy, are not touched 
on, though they recognized that ‘‘Mr. Hume est le Philosophe Anglois du 
Siécle’’ (Formey, in his 5-part review of Sulzer’s translation of the Enquiry, 
Nowvelle Bibliotheque Germanique, x1X-xXxX1, 1756-57). 

There are likewise a few misleading or dubious claims, owing to a reliance 
on secondary sources for some information. By relying on Henderson’s biog- 
raphy of the Chevalier Ramsay, for instance, Mossner fails to see the possible 
connection of Hume’s views with those of Ramsay. The brief description of 
Bayle’s work does less than justice to its philosophical and theological sig- 
nificance at the time. On matters of interpretation of Hume’s thought, 
Mossner seems to accept rather uncritically Norman Kemp Smith’s views in 
his The Philosophy of David Hume. 

In general, however, Mossner’s work is a most remarkable scholarly achieve- 
ment; it will be an indispensable tool for Hume scholars and a treasure-house 
of information for all students of the intellectual and literary history of the 
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Locke, John. Essays on the Law of Nature. The Latin Text with 
a Translation, Introduction, and Notes, together with Tran- 
scripts of Locke’s Shorthand in His Journal for 1676. Edited 
by W. von Leyden. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. xi 
+ 292. 

Rev. by J. Lough in Durham University Journal, xtvul, 34-35; in TLS, Nov. 
19, p. 745. 

Mr. von Leyden publishes here for the first time, from manuscripts in the 
Lovelace Collection, essays on the law of nature, composed in Latin, which, 
it is supposed, Locke read as lectures at Oxford in 1664. In this same year 
Locke relinquished his post of censor of moral philosophy. Shortly he was to 
leave Oxford and, in a measure, to leave behind the philosophical question 
which had engaged him for several years. Mr. von Leyden has then given us 
here Locke’s first book. The eight essays are introduced in a long and valu- 
able introduction, biographical and critical, and they are accompanied by a 
translation, made with the assistance of the Canon of Durham, Mr. Pace. 
The high quality of translation may be suggested by such a sentence as the 
following: ‘‘In this life’s journey rest is sometimes allowed, but straying 
at no time’’ (... in hoe vitae itinere quies aliquando conceditur, error 
nunquam ). 

There is much new biographical information in Mr. von Leyden’s scholarly 
introduction. He first describes the Lovelace papers most carefully, and then, 
limiting himself very much to the period up to 1664, he gives us from these 
papers striking new details about Locke’s early and little-known years. We 
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get first an impression of precocity, matured by association with those strong 
‘*second’’ intelligences who were always Locke’s best friends. We get, too, 
an impression of happiness which depended a bit upon Oxford’s offerings in 
good houses (Black Hall) and feminine society (Anne Evelegh). These early 
Oxford years suggest pleasures to which Locke will return in later life. His 
refusal to return to Oxford itself in the later years is bitterly underlined by 
his evident early devotion. In 1664, just before leaving Oxford, Locke started 
learning shorthand, which perhaps contributed in a small way to the slight 
effects of anonymity which he created, especially in his middle and troubled 
years. In setting down information about the early Oxford years, Mr. von 
Leyden does not allow himself to see Locke’s writings of this period as an 
expression of a young imagination, happily stimulated by a select reading 
and environment. Locke’s relation to the ‘‘obscure, sublime, and noble’’ will 
be altered in time—but least towards the ‘‘noble.’’ 

Mr. von Leyden observes that the seventeenth century was ‘‘the hey-day 
of natural-law theory.’’ In placing Locke’s essays in the currents of his 
ecntury, this editor has given rather less attention to the major names of 
Hooker, Grotius, Selden, and Pufendorf. Instead, with fresh and full scholar- 
ship, he has placed Locke’s thoughts close to those of significant lesser theorists, 
with whom he was associated at Oxford—Gabriel Towerson, James Tyrrell, 
and Robert Sanderson—all writing and publishing on the law of nature. But 
perhaps the most interesting work Mr. von Leyden has done is in associatin 
Locke’s thought with that of the Cambridge Platonist, Nathanael Culverwel, 
whose Elegant and Learned Discourse of the Light of Nature appeared in 
print in 1652—the date, incidentally, attached to Locke’s first philosophical 
notes in the Lovelace papers. Locke’s natural laws are generally very much 
touched by the sophisticated Cambridge purities. Mr. von Leyden shows us 
that Locke shared particularly with Culverwel an attention to the origins of 
the law of nature. ‘‘His interest was chiefly epistemological. ...’’ Locke 
saw natural law as originating not innately, but in the meeting of sense and 
reason, in imaginative moments within the ‘‘light of nature.’’ God ‘‘ forces 
Himself upon the eyes of men... .’’ For the law of nature Locke turned 
to nature herself rather than to such ambiguous carriers as tradition and 
**the voice of the people.’’ 

While Mr. von Leyden has placed the young Locke close to that most literary 
school of English philosophers, the Cambridge Platonists, his own consideration 
of Locke’s text, and the questions it raises, is itself logical rather than literary. 
One hesitates to criticize work so excellent of its kind by saying that some 
literary want may separate Mr. von Leyden’s scholarship from a central sym- 
pathy with Locke’s talk, which indeed he finds ‘‘obscure.’’ For it is a sense 
of the great literary issue of Locke’s themes of nature and imagination which 
could most inspire a criticism of these youthful essays. Mr. von Leyden’s 
criticism does not seem to be completely responsive to Locke’s language of 
harmony, expressed in the balance of his Latin style, in images, and in fine 
insights into motion. ‘‘. . . this visible world is constructed with wonderful 
art and regularity, and of this world we, the human race, are also a part. We 
certainly see the stars turning round in an unbroken and fixed course, rivers 
rolling along into the sea, and the years and changes of the seasons following 
one another in a definite order.’’ ‘‘. .. virtuous actions themselves do not 
clash nor do they engage men in conflict: they kindle and cherish one another. 
. . . The duties of life are not at variance with one another, nor do they arm 
men against one another... .’’ Nothing is said of the extension of this 
theme of harmony (conenientia) into the work of the young Shaftesbury, 
to whose family Locke was all along philosophical guide. And Mr. von Leyden 
separates Locke’s vision from that of the Quakers without feeling their 
common affinities to the cult of imagination. Incidentally, these denials do 
not include a consideration of that striking passage in the Fox Bourne Life 
which reports on Locke’s attendance, in company with King William, at a 
Friends’ meeting conducted by Rebecca Collier. 
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Tyrrell indicates that Locke would not, despite later urgings, bring out 
these early essays for the reason that he did not wish to be **thought to 
savour of the short perruke and plain cravat.’’ Mr. von Leyden’s own 
opinions on Locke’s hesitation to include these essays in his later publishing 
are solidly set down. The older Locke was grounding his moral views much 
more realistically in a hedonism acquired in part in France from the Gas- 
sendists. And he further was thinking less of man’s duties of natural ob- 
ligation and more of personal rights. But Mr. von Leyden reminds us that, 
while the law of nature was put aside, it remains still as the unsceptical 
background—pastoral and feudal, we guess—of the Essay concerning Human 
Understanding. Perhaps it lies behind such a memorable observation as: 
‘*, . . the soul owes the perfection of rational thinking to the body. .. .’’ 

Enduring in such a measure, these essays are by no means juvenilia. Indeed, 
we can see in their thin, their quick yet calm imagination, much of Locke’s 
full-grown mind. Many to-be-continued interests are here — anthropology, 
children, early history. What is missing, of course, is the language of ‘‘ideas’’ 
and ‘‘words’’ which will most free Locke’s speculations. These essays are 
greatly valuable, and they are associated in this almost too careful volume 
with further selections from the Lovelace papers—the most interesting of 
these being Locke’s Latin farewell, in the dying metaphysical style, to his 
censor’s post in philosophy. ‘‘. .. My year (like Triton’s body) tails off 
into a fish.’’ Here, as everywhere, the translation is excellent. This volume 
makes a splendid new Locke title, as does Mr. Lough’s recent editing of 
Locke’s Travels in France, which Mr. von Leyden, with his complete knowl- 
edge of the Locke papers, should not describe as a ‘‘re-editing.’’—KENNETH 
MACLEAN. 
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210-13. 


Knight, G. Wilson, Laureate of Peace: On the Genius of Alexander 
Pope. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul; New York: Oxford 
University Press, dated 1955 but published in December, 1954. 
Pp. viii + 187. 

Rev. (adversely) in TLS, Dec. 31, p. 850. 
Koziol, Herbert. ‘‘ Alexander Popes Sylphen und William Con- 


greves ‘Incognita.’’’ Anglia, Lxx (1952), 433-35. 
Suggests that the behavior of the sylphs in The Rape of the Lock may owe 
something to a passage in Congreve’s novel. 


Lombard, C. M. ‘‘Pope and Lamartine.’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 
287-88. 


MacDonald, W. L. Pope and His Critics: A Study in Eighteenth 
Century Personalities. London: Dent; Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, [1951]. Pp. x + 340. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 284; 
xxx, 290. 

Rev. by Douglas Knight in MLQ, xv, 184-85. 


Mengel, Elias F., Jr. ‘‘Patterns of Imagery in Pope’s Arbuthnot.’”’ 
PMLA, uxtx (1954), 189-97. 
The imagery of the poem is said to be organized in patterns that pe 
give unity to the poem. ‘‘Five main images emerge, all connected in a kind 
of evolution: animal-filth-disease-persecution-virtuous man.’’ 


Parkin, Rebecca P. ‘‘Mythopoeic Activity in The Rape of the 
Lock.’’ ELH, xxi (1954), 30-38. 


Pope, Alexander. An Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. Edited by John 
Butt. London: Methuen, 1954. Pp. v + 56. 


Pope, Alexander. Minor Poems. Edited by Norman Ault, com- 
pleted by John Butt. (Twickenham Edition of the Poems of 
Alexander Pope, Vol. vi.) London: Methuen; New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. xxii -+ 492. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 22, p. 672. 

This volume has been long in progress; it is the crowning achievement of 
the late Norman Ault, and at the same time the result of a fruitful exchange 
of views among contemporary Pope scholars. Ault’s important contributions, 
Pope’s Own Miscellany and New Light on Pope, proposed substantial additions 
to the canon of the minor poems, ‘‘In those books,’’ Professor Butt writes 
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in the Preface to the present volume, ‘‘he made the best case he could for 
attributing to Pope certain poems of doubtful authorship. He hoped to draw 
the fire of other students, and to profit, in determining the canon, from their 
observations; but death prevented him from reconsidering his tentative con- 
clusions.’’ Some of these early claims were hazardous. We may of course 
say of conjectural attributions what Manly once said of other hypotheses in 
literary study: ‘‘Undoubtedly all of us do, privately and with our intimate 
friends, form and try out hypotheses of interpretation for which we have 
often very scanty evidence.’’ But it is difficult to try out one’s own hy- 
potheses in public and maintain an open mind, to hold steadily to the position 
that the plea for one’s own case is not a final decision. Certain poems which 
Mr. Ault claimed for Pope, Professor Butt lists and prints in an appendix, 
‘*Poems of doubtful authorship,’’ and indexes as ‘‘ Attributed works.’’ The 
ideal of cautiousness in defining the canon has been well attained. : 

Requirements for admission can be formulated in such a way as to sound 
very rigorous: style alone can hardly authenticate a short piece, but style 
alone may in extreme cases warrant rejection even in the face of some ex- 
ternal evidence, as with Dawley Farm. On stylistic grounds alone the re- 
viewer in TLS puts in a plea for the lines Upon Cleora’s Marriage and Re- 
tirement, recorded in this edition only by title, but this poem is one of seven 
in the 1717 miscellany linked by common authorship (‘‘By the same’’), and 
it is very hard to take the seven en bloc as Pope’s. It can be said that little 
of real brilliance is excluded, and the contents display Pope’s versatility in 
various forms and meters, such as the octosyllabic couplet, the burlesque 
ballad, and the elegiac quatrain. There are relatively unregarded pieces here 
that would make the reputation of a lesser poet. 

The editorial work is beyond praise. It would be ungrateful not to dwell 
on the devoted and unobtrusive labor which underlies the full bibliographical 
record, the establishment of the text, and the economical and pointed anno- 
tation. Manuscript copies, contemporary correspondence, miscellanies, and 
periodicals have been combed for evidence; the literary diversions of Pope 
and his friends, often covert and anonymous, made it necessary for the editor 
to work through the entire field of Augustan collectanea. Enthusiasm, sym- 
pathy, patience, and a tenacious memory go to the making of such a fine piece 
of work, together with an alertness to the hitherto unnoticed point, and, after 
the first flush of enthusiasm, a chastened resolve not to rate the new point for 
more than it is worth. 

In order to get space for a full record of this indispensable material, ex- 
planatory and illustrative notes seem to have been more strictly limited than 
in other volumes of this edition. For fuller commentary, for example, the 
comparison of Weeping with the poem of Cowley imitated, the student will 
still have to turn to Elwin-Courthope. Each reader will make his own margin- 
alia. Perhaps the very thoroughness of the editing may justify some jottings 
like those that follow: P. 15, To the Author of a Poem, intitled Successio. 
A fuller note on Settle and the Dunciad might be in order. P. 59, Conclusion 
of ‘The Bill of Fare.’ The opening lines connect with the opening of Canto 
iii of The Rape of the Lock. P. 120, Impromptu to Lady Winchelsea, An 
autograph MS is recorded and a transcript printed in an Anderson Auction 
Company Catalogue, sale of December 9-10, 1909. A reading there given in 
line 1, ‘‘Poetick Dames,’’ may be better than ‘‘Poetic Names’’ in other 
versions. P. 137, Macer. ‘‘And in a borrow’d Play, out-did poor Cr——.’’ 
The point of the line is the comparison between Philips’ Distrest Mother and 
the anonymous Andromache of 1675, said to be revised by Crowne. P. 236. 
The Lines on Curll echo Addison’s angel passage. P. 289. ‘‘Temp.’’ in 
The Art of Sinking, p. 69, is not Temple but The Tempest. P. 291. The 
attack on Blackmore by Gay mentioned in Pope’s letter of November 14, 
1716, may be in the poem called Journey to Exeter or Epistle to Burlington, 
but the date of publication of this piece raises difficulties (see Albert Rosen- 
berg, Sir Richard Blackmore [1953], pp. 123-24). P. 367, Bounce to Fop, 
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1. 40, ‘‘Harlequini’s’’ or ‘‘Harvequini’s’’—beside the allusion to Hervey, 
note ‘‘harlequin’’ as ‘‘a small breed of spotted dogs’? (NED). P. 385, 
Epigram [on lopping trees im his garden]. See W. M. Sale, Jr., MLN, X1v1 
(1931), 109-11, on a transcript in the Richardson papers in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, with Richardson’s identification of ‘‘My Lord’’ as Pope’s 
neighbor Lord Dysart.—ALAN D. McKIL.op. 


Pope, Alexander. The Rape of the Lock and Other Poems. Edited 
by Geoffrey Tillotson. (Twickenham Edition of the Poems of 
Alexander Pope, Vol. u.) Second edition, revised. London: 
Methuen; Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 413. 

Ninety changes, chiefly affecting The Rape of the Lock, some new notes 


and revision of others, and an appendix on The Rape (1, 138) differentiate 
this from the 1940 edition. 


Provost, Foster, ‘‘Pope’s Pastorals: An Exercise in Poetical Tech- 
nique.’’ Contributions to the Humanities, 1954. (Louisiana 
State University Studies: Humanities Series, No. 5.) Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1954. Pp. 25-37. 


Reichard, Hugo M. ‘‘The Love Affair in Pope’s Rape of the Lock.’’ 
PMLA, uxtx (1954), 887-902. 


Schmitz, Robert M. (ed.). Pope’s ‘‘Windsor Forest,’’ 1712: A 
Study of the Washington University Holograph. (Washington 
University Studies, new ser., Language and Literature, No. 21.) 
St. Louis, 1952. Pp. iii + 70. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 284-86. 

Rev. by F. W. Baxter in MLR, xix, 230-31; by John Butt, JEGP in Li, 

123-25; by Arthur Friedman in MP, Li, 281; by Harold Williams in RES, 

new ser., V, 195-97. 


Sparrow, John. ‘‘Pope’s Anthologia Again.’’ PQ, xxx (1954), 
428-31. 
A reply to an article by Robert S. Hunting in PQ, xxx, 430-32. 


Matthew Prior 
(See Charles Gildon) 


Allan Ramsay the Younger 


The Works of Allan Ramsay. Edited by Burns Martin and John 
W. Oliver. Vol. u. Poems: 1728. (Seottish Text Society Pub- 
lications, 3rd ser., No. 20.) Edinburgh: Scottish Text Society, 
1953. Pp. xxii + 306. 

Rev. in 7LS, March 12, p. 164. 


John Ray 


Keynes, Geoffrey, John Ray: A Bibliography. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1951. Pp. xv + 163. 
Rev. by W. R. LeFanu, Library, 5th ser., vit (1953), 285-86. 
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Isaac Reed 
(See William Dodd) 


Thomas Reid 


Chastaing, Maxime. ‘‘Reid, la philosophie du sens commun et le 
probléme de la connaissance d’autrui.’’ Revue Philosophique, 
CXLIV (1954), 352-99. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Hilles, Frederick W. (ed.). Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Character Sketches of Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, and 
David Garrick, together with Other Manuscripts of Reynolds 
Recently Discovered among the Boswell Papers and Now First 
Published. (Yale Editions of the Private Papers of James 
Boswell.) New York: MeGraw-Hill; London: Heinemann, 1952. 
Pp. xvi + 197. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 290-91; xxxm, 292. 

Rev. by Henri Lemaitre in Etudes Anglaises, vu, 333. 


Samuel Richardson 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Richardson’s Early Writings—Another Pam- 
phlet.’”’ JEGP, um (1954), 72-75. 


Argues that Richardson wrote A Seasonable Examination ... of Playhouses, 
Erected in Defiance of the Royal License, 1735. 


Richardson, Samuel. Introduction to Pamela, Edited with an 
Introduction by Sheridan W. Baker, Jr. (Augustan Reprint 
Society, Pub. No. 48.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, 
University of California, 1954. 

Mr. Baker indicates the changes which Richardson made in successive editions. 

Sale, William M., Jr. Samuel Richardson, Master Printer. (Cor- 
nell Studies in English, Vol. xxxvu.) Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1950. Pp. x + 399. 

Rev. by Arthur W. Secord in JEGP, 1 (1953), 423-26. 

Shaw, Edward P. ‘‘Malesherbes, the Abbé Prévost and the First 
French Translation of Sir Charles Grandison.’’ MLN, Lxtx 
(1954), 105-09. 


Shipley, John B. ‘‘Samuel Richardson and ‘Pamela.’’’ N&Q, 
cxcrx (1954), 28-29. 


Prints Richardson’s petition for a royal license granting the exclusive 
right to print Pamela. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


Legouis, Pierre. ‘‘Three Notes on ‘Rochester’s’ Poems.’’ MLN, 
LXIx (1954), 502-06. 
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Mackie, J. L. ‘‘A New Song by Rochester.’’ Corr. in TLS, Feb. 
19, 1954, p. 121. Comment on David M. Vieth, TLS, Nov. 6, 
1953, p. 716; see Macdonald Emslie, Feb. 26, 1954, p. 137. 


Norman, Charles. Rake Rochester. New York: Crown Publishers, 


[e. 1954]. Pp. xii + 224. 

This undocumented synthesis of academic scholarship—Pinto, Wilson, and 
Thorpe—and of the anecdotage that scholarship often rejects is chiefly dis- 
tinguished for its printing words that all adults know but some publishers 
avoid. 


Pinto, Vivian de Sola. ‘‘A Poem Attributed to Rochester.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, Nov. 5, 1954, p. 705. ; 
Pinto believes that ‘‘Directions for a Minister of State,’’ Collection of 
Poems on Affairs of State, 1689, pp. 12, 13, is by Rochester. 


Pinto, Vivian de Sola. ‘‘John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, and the 
Right Veine of Satire.’’ Essays and Studies, new ser., vi (1953), 
56-70. 


Poems by John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Vivian de Sola Pinto. The Muses’ Li- 
brary. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul; Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, [1953]. Pp. lxx + 245. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 292-93. 

Rev. by E. A. Horsman in Durham Uniwersity Journal, xvi, 130; by Pierre 

Legouis in Etudes Anglaises, vit, 330-32; by L. C. Martin in MLR, xi1x, 500-01. 


William Roscoe 


William Roscoe of Liverpool. Edited with a Life by George Chand- 
ler. Introduction by Sir Alfred Shennan, Preface by Vere E. 


Cotton. London: Batsford, 1953. Pp. 470. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 12, p. 103. 


Richard Savage 


(See also Aaron Hill) 


Tracy, Clarence. The Artificial Bastard: A Biography of Richard 
Savage. Toronto: University of Toronto Press; Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953, Pp. xviii + 164. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 294-95. 

Rev. by A. R. B. in Dalhousie Review, xxxtv, 399-403. 


John Robert Scott 


Seott, John Robert. Dissertation on the Progress of the Fine Arts. 
With an Introduction by Roy Harvey Pearee. (Augustan Re- 
print Society, Pub. No. 45.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial 
Library, University of California, 1954. 


Elkanah Settle 


Haviland, Thomas P. ‘‘Elkanah Settle and the Least Heroie 
Romance.’’ MLQ, xv (1954), 118-24. 
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On the relation between Settle’s heroic tragedy Ibrahim and Madeleine de 
Seudéry’s prose romance which has the same title. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Shaftesbury and the Deist Manifesto.’’ 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, new ser., 
xu, Pt. 2 (1951), 297-385. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 296-98; xxxn, 292; 
xxx, 295. 

Rev. by Terence Spencer in MLR, xurx, 501-03. 


Brett, R. L. The Third Earl of Shaftesbury: A Study in Eight- 
eenth-Century Literary Theory. (Hutchinson’s University Li- 
brary.) London: Hutchinson, 1951. Pp. 232. Cf. PQ, xxx, 
298-99; xxxu, 292; xxxim, 295. 

Rev. by Terence Spencer in MLR, xurx, 501-03. 


Algernon Sidney 


Salmon, J. H. M. ‘‘Algernon Sidney and the Rye House Plot.’’ 
History Today, tv (1954), 698-705. 


Christopher Smart 


Side, Karina. ‘‘Christopher Smart’s Heresy.’’ MLN, uxtx (1954), 
316-19, 


Denies that Smart’s ‘‘conception of a human trichotomy was or is a heresy 
in the Church of England.’’ 


Smart, Christopher. Jubilate Agno. Re-edited from the Original 
Manuseript with an Introduction and Notes by W. H. Bond. 
London: Hart-Davis; Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. 171. 

Rev. by Arthur Sherbo in JEGP, tim, 640; in TLS, April 2, p. 215. 


Adam Smith 


Forbes, Dunean. ‘‘ ‘Scientific’ Whiggism: Adam Smith and John 
Millar.’’ Cambridge Journal, vm (1954), 643-70. 


Tobias Smollett 


Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘ Abridgements of Smollett for Children.’’ VdQ, 
excrx (1954), 475. 


Sir Richard Steele 


Blanchard, Rae (ed.). The Occasional Verse of Richard Steele. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xxiv + 137. Cf. PQ, 
xxx, 294; xxxim, 299-300. 

Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, 11, 215-16. 
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Loftis, John. ‘‘Sir John Falstaffe’s Theatre, a Correction.’’ JEGP, 
Lim (1954), 141. 
Laurence Sterne 
Bullock, H. ‘‘Sterne’s Eliza.’’ N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 474-75. 


Emerson, Everett H. ‘‘An Apology for Tristram Shandy.’’ Con- 
tributions to the Humanities, 1954. (Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Studies: Humanities Series, No. 5.) Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1954. Pp. 1-10. 


Greenberg, Bernard L. ‘‘Laurence Sterne and Chambers’ Cyclo- 
paedia.’’ MLN, uxtx (1954), 560-62. 
On Sterne’s indebtedness. 


Harper, Kenneth E, ‘‘A Russian Critic and Tristram Shandy.’’ 
MP, un (1954), 92-99. 
Discusses a study of Tristram Shandy by Victor Shklovsky (St. Peters- 
burg, 1921). 


Jefferson, D. W. Laurence Sterne. London: Longmans, Green 
for The British Council and the National Book League, 1954. 
Pp. 35. 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘The Reinterpretation of Laurence Sterne.”’ 
Etudes Anglaises, vu (1954), 36-47. 

Like Sterne, whose statement he quotes, Professor McKillop must ‘‘have 
lusted earnestly and endeavoured carefully’’ that his little essay ‘‘might 
stand instead of many bigger books’’ and longer articles. This is true in 
other ways than that implied by the author’s too scrupulous acknowledgment 
of indebtedness to ‘‘the composite results of recent studies,’’ for this re- 
interpretation of Laurence Sterne is much more than an epitome of recent 
scholarship and criticism. The reader will find compressed within the limits 
of twelve pages many fresh insights on Sterne, reinforced by luminous com- 
parisons between him and his chief contemporaries, The discriminating anal- 
yses of Sterne’s methods and ultimate subject matter are especially enlighten- 
ing, and in his final paragraph, in which Professor McKillop discusses the 
major eighteenth-century novelists in terms of the adequacy they claim for 
their interpretations of life, one finds some of the most discerning critical 
comment ever devoted to these men. 

Those engaged or engaging in the study of Sterne will find here constantly 
stimulating points of view and, in addition, a model of propriety and restraint. 
The impertinence of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern has been the cardinal sin 
of most of us who have written recently on Sterne. Professor McKillop shows 
little disposition to attempt to pluck the heart out of Sterne’s mystery. This 
modesty, or ‘‘negative capability,’’ does not prevent a rigorous analysis of 
Tristram Shandy or the forthright statement of the results of that examina- 
tion, but these seem always accompanied by the realization that neither 
Laurence Sterne nor Tristram can ever be caught in the snare of precise 
explanation. We have no ‘‘Momus’ glass’’ that permits us to see into and 
apprehend the man, and no matter how much we may add to and refine our 
knowledge of the sources, materials, influences, and methods that contributed 
to the making of Tristram Shandy, we can never fully understand why or 
how Sterne wrote this book. We have no test accurate enough to assay the 
amount of truth mixed with the persifiage of Sterne’s agonized avowals of 
perplexity. ‘‘Ask my pen,—it governs me,—-I govern not it’’ is certainly 
not the whole truth, yet it is the truth—Rurus PuTNEyY. 
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Shepperson, Archibald Bolling. ‘‘Yorick as Ministering Angel.’ 
Virginia Quarterly Review, xxx (1954), 54-66. 
Prints five letters Sterne wrote in Toulouse in 1763 on the oceasion of the 
death of an English acquaintance. 


Traugott, John. Tristram Shandy’s World: Sterne’s Philosophical 
Rhetoric. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 162. 

This is a two-part essay on Tristram. In the first half of his study Mr. 
Traugott attempts to dissuade one from giving Locke too direct an importance 
in the makings and meanings of Tristram. In a rather mannered critical 
style he argues that the digressive structure of Tristram is conventional 
rather than newly dependent upon Locke’s limited concept of the association 
of ideas. And the timeless time-scheme of Tristram is not ticking to the 
reader’s psychological time—Locke’s ‘‘duration.’’ ‘‘All times are present 
in conceptual irony.’’ Sterne always alters and adds dimensions to a ‘‘uni- 
vocal’? Locke. Particularly he revised Locke’s concept of ‘‘total noncom- 
munication,’’ in imagination’s favor. Traugott further blots the philosopher’s 
name on Tristram’s confused birth certificate by making Locke, ‘‘ good, plain 
soul that he is,’’ very much the intellectual opposite of Sterne—by making 
him a canting rationalist, a man of judgment, set against the ‘‘passional 
life,’’ and likewise opposed to art and rhetoric. One wants to say immediately 
that the philosopher who loved prose (if not rhetoric), who saw the human 
will as determined by a great uneasiness, who, further, described judgment 
in terms of imagination,—this philosopher deserves a closer and a wider 
reading by the modern critic. And perhaps especially wider. For what I 
feel wanting in Mr. Traugott’s juxtaposition of Locke and Sterne is some 
preliminary understanding of the emotional affinities of these two men, exist- 
ing outside the strict ‘‘idea’’ world. Mr. Traugott makes good use of Sterne’s 
letters. Why is there no reading of Locke letters? I should particularly like 
on this occasion to see in his bibliography a reference to the sentimental, 
pastoral correspondence of Locke and Esther Masham, edited for the New- 
berry Library Bulletin in 1950 by Maurice Cranston. But having said this 
by way of criticism, one need add that there are perhaps good correctives 
here for the solemn and simple-minded in such fluid overstatement as: ‘‘ Sterne 
did not borrow Locke’s ideas; he annihilated and re-created them.’’ Humanity 
is the large province Sterne occupied, less with Locke as company, than with 
Rabelais, Erasmus, and men of the Elizabethan and humanistic period. In 
his description of the territory of humanity I am not sure that Mr. Traugott 
does not introduce elements of the coarse and the commonplace in a rather 
larger measure than they loom in the real world of Tristram Shandy. Sterne 
does not quite openly promote a psychology of hermaphroditism, nor does 
his wisdom quite take the form of saying that ‘‘the ultimate fact of moral 
philosophy is human nature itself.’’ 

In the second and better half of this study Mr. Traugott presents the true 
purpose of the writer of Tristram, which was to employ the means of rhetoric 
towards their psychological end. Sterne did not cease to be preacher when 
he became (if he ever did) novelist. He is rhetor, and so is Tristram, and 
so is Walter Shandy. And through his own floating voice and through theirs 
—fools all of highest comedy—he is exploring and creating a multi-as¢ociated 
complex of irony—that ‘‘whole’’ which is rhetoric’s neutral end. ‘‘Thought 
unfolds, turns and re-turns.’’ In the description of such literary result Mr. 
Traugott uses a variety of terms. Tristram is a ‘‘book of relations,’’ a 
‘*erisserossed rhetorical demonstration of the history of the mind.’’ It is 
**double vision,’’ ‘‘equivocation,’’ ‘‘conceptual irony,’’ a ‘‘war of atti- 
tudes,’’ a ‘‘medley of voices.’’ It is ‘‘Everyman,’’ ‘‘existence,’’ ‘‘drama,’’ 
*“communication.’’ It is ‘‘wonder.’’ With informed persuasion Mr. Traugott 
moves, with images of circle and cross, towards a description of Tristram 
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(and of rhetoric too) at once prophetic and religious. And as he thus pro- 
ceeds, we can see the purpose of the first part of his study, which was to 
separate Sterne’s subtle infinity from the limited language of philosophy. The 
moral end compassed by Sterne in his rhetorical creation of the ‘‘whole’’ 
was an intimate self-questioning combined with complete imaginative sym- 
pathy. It is brilliant understanding which here presents Walter, the rhetor, 
as the true man of feeling. And even as brilliantly Mr. Traugott, always 
mindful of the Elizabethans, associates Sterne’s Walter with Shakespeare’s 
most sympathetic rhetor, Jack Falstaff. But what is below rhetoric and re- 
ligion suffers some neglect or contradiction in Mr. Traugott’s appraisal— 
the more silent Toby, the quiet sentence, the simpler eighteenth-century ends 
of fiction. Despite the excitements of Mr. Traugott’s vision of Tristram, 
many will be content to remain as the smaller readers of Sterne’s lesser pur- 
poses—one of which surely was to bring into English fiction the fine and 
purifying delicacy of English philosophy—KENNETH MaAcLEAN. 


Benjamin Stillingfleet 


(See Henry Fielding) 


Jonathan Swift 


(See also Thomas Tickell, William Wagstaffe, and John Wesley) 


Brown, James. ‘‘Swift as Moralist.’’ PQ, xxxm (1954), 368-87. 

[Besides Mr. Brown’s article the following review deals with the Swift 
studies by Mr. Frye and Miss Williams listed below.] 

A most important part of the renascence of Swift study in recent years 
has been the reinterpretation of his attitude towards human nature. Rescued 
from the denigrations of the unsympathetic nineteenth century, Swift is 
coming to appear as a moralist rooted in the Western tradition. Three articles 
earry forward, each in its way, this re-evaluation, and their contributions 
interestingly mesh. 

Brown, in a closely reasoned but rather heavily written study of ‘‘Swift’s 
metaphysics’’ of human nature, begins by effectively laying to rest the old 
straw-man conflict between Swift as ‘‘Christian’’ and Swift as ‘‘satirist.’’ 
Why these réles should be incompatible, it is not easy to see. A common 
solution, as Brown says, is ‘‘the assumption that we may work from satirist 
and from Christian toward the common ground of moralist.’’ Much more 
accurate is ‘‘to consider both satirist and Christian to be manifestations— 
one in terms of a literary genre, the other in terms of a religious or philosoph- 
ical system of thought—of the central, definitive unity which is Swift as 
moralist.’’ 

What is that ‘‘central, definitive unity’’? What ‘‘system’’ underlies 
Swift’s negative satire? The attempt to answer these questions is bound to 
be, to some extent at least, self-defeating. Most of the evidence is taken from 
the sermons, and we must enter the caveat that in attempting to give abstract, 
non-ironical expression to his ideas Swift had the use only of his left hand. 
Nevertheless, the article is of real value, for there certainly are substantial 
clues to Swift the satirist in Swift the Dean. The method is to set Swift’s 
apparent views over against those of Bishop Butler, and it is on Butler that 
the article is most completely satisfying—partly because Butler was a sys- 
tematic philosopher as Swift was not. 

The essential difference between the two illuminates the great ethical ques- 
tion of the time. Butler, following in part the lead of Shaftesburians, assumes 
a consistent, authoritative feeling of complacency or disturbance about actions 
which is an invariable part of the mind; these ‘‘ feelings arise naturally from 
the automatic functioning of the ‘moral faculty,’ or conscience, and he thus 
assumes some contact between the moral and physical worlds through man’s 
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sense of guilt and innocence. Swift does not find such pleasures significant, 
nor such pains deterrent to vicious action... .’’ Swift, in fact, ‘‘ finds 
man corrupt, not at all endowed with a nature which in itself solves all moral 
problems; man is governed not by a divine sense of right and wrong, but 
instead by a bestial sense of self-love.’’ For Swift original sin is a great 
reality, whereas Butler, despite his recognition of man’s strong selfish drives, 
believes that an innate sense of right and wrong may by habit be strengthened 
into complete dominance, It is, as Brown remarks, ‘‘rather paradoxical’’ that 
Butler should deny the possibility of a perfect society; but others in Butler’s 
time and later were not so realistic, and the dream of human perfectibility 
was to become a part of the ‘‘modern’’ faith. By contrast, Swift sees con- 
science as only cognition of our own ideas: it is ‘‘ psychologically valid 
knowledge tested by empirical reason for its contribution to the achievement 
of order and stability.’’ Revelation is indispensable, for it gives us knowl- 
edge, about ultimate rewards and punishments, which we could not have 
naturally. When we take this knowledge into account, our own corrupt desire 
for gain, rather than any innate sense of right and wrong, may lead us to 
choose the path of virtue. Thus it is true that for Swift faith is a form of 
knowledge. One should remark, however, that it is not the only kind of 
knowledge that helps overcome our pride. There might be cited, in addition 
to the works mentioned in the article, the ‘‘Project for the Advancement of 
Religion’’ (1709), a curious piece which, certainly non-ironic in tone, solemnly 
advances a proposal based on exactly these pre-suppositions. On the other 
hand, the Stella’s birthday poem of 1726-7 would indicate that for at least 
some of humankind there is a higher motive to virtue. 

Frye, working from the evidence of the images in the satire instead of from 
abstract statements of opinion, has advanced another set of clues as to the 
meaning of the Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, which, as he says, represents the 
central problem in Swift criticism. With a wealth of convincing evidence, 
he shows that Swift may have shaped the yahoo after a pattern laid out by 
theologians and preachers in the metaphors and symbols which they employed 
to describe man’s inherently sinful nature and its liability to degeneration. 
Swift, it appears, gave dramatic form to statements such as Bradford’s: 
‘*What a charnel-house of stinking carrion is this body and life of wicked 
man....’’ The identification is complete, even to the intriguing details 
that the yahoos’ diet and habit of walking on their four feet would render 
them unclean under the Levitical code. The article, furthermore, reminds us 
that this is the interpretation of the Fourth Voyage advanced by such in- 
formed writers of near Swift’s time as Deane Swift, John Hawkesworth, and 
John Wesley. For all of them new yahoo is old Adam. 

What this evidence indicates is that Swift, far from presenting a fiendishly 
misanthropic contempt for mankind (as Thackeray, for instance, assumed) 
was in the ‘‘main stream of Christian realism.’’ Swift’s ideas would not 
have been shocking to Donne or to Erasmus; and even such modish Lati- 
tudinarians as Archbishop Tillotson and Bishop Gilbert Burnet can on occa- 
sion describe the depravity of man in words that are almost as vehement as 
Swift’s own. The reaction of many of Swift’s contemporaries against this 
satire, however, demonstrates that somewhere between Tillotson and Butler 
there occurred a momentous break in Western thought. Satirists before this 
time shared the assumption that in man there is a dynamic drive to evil, 
something not explainable in terms only of environment, education, or freaks of 
heredity. Swift, that is to say, is not merely shoring up an old, but decaying 
theological opinion; he is writing in a tradition that is as much literary as 
religious, that is in fact the matrix for preacher and satirist alike. 

This article provides, as has been said, a set of clues. Its concentration pre- 
vents it from considering the other elements in the organic whole of the Fourth 
Voyage—the Houyhnhnms, Gulliver, the sea captain, ete.—and so necessarily 
cannot arrive at a solution to the problem of the yahoos. The clues are, however, 
invaluable, and certainly must be taken into account in any future study of 
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Gulliver. One more point. While it is true that Swift contemned nice distinctions 
in theology, and any detailed exposition of his exact doctrine of original sin 
would be misleading, nevertheless some consideration of this question is neces- 
sary. It is necessary to see that for him the corruption of man is not a mere 
negation or imperfection of reason, but something with its own dynamic being 
and its unique place in the creation. But against this point, Gulliver’s mistaken 
Pensa of yahoo with mankind points to satire of the doctrine of total 
depravity. 

This balance, this need to compromise between the utmost realism and a 
limited confidence in human potentialities, forms the major theme of Miss 
Williams’ perceptive article. She begins by asking why Swift often uses offen- 
sive imagery drawn from the unpleasant physical qualities of human beings. 
These uses, she finds, are required by two central leitmotifs of Swift’s work: 
the satire of ‘‘the possession of being well deceived,’’ and the satire of the 
‘‘weeding-out.’’ The war against the corrupt love of deception is carried on 
relentlessly. It takes strong satire to get through the screen of self-interest and 
pride to the reason. This is, one might suggest, a means of forcing man, despite 
his pride, to realize the facts about his actions, and so, in the terms described in 
Brown’s study, is a means of reaching the conscience. But, Miss Williams points 
out, the revelation of the truth is never a goal in itself. Such passages as the 
description of the Struldbrugs ‘‘are there for a clear purpose, they contribute 
to meaning and are not merely expressions of personal loathing.’’ If, for 
example, Swift insists with what seems like unnecessary vehemence on the 
brutish element in man, ‘‘he is careful to indicate why—because extreme 
rationalism, romantic idealising, and other contemporary errors must be cor- 
rected, and the balance restored.’’ 

Balance—paradoxical as it may seem, this is what Swift, even at his most 
extreme, is really trying to establish, Man must know his own nature, with- 
out flattery and unfounded optimism; but the undeceiving must not lead to 
the error of Gulliver. ‘‘The fight [against deception] is one that must be 
conducted with the greatest care, for some of our aberrations from truth and 
reason are part of our very nature and condition, and we must not strip away 
too much in our search.’’ The archetypal image is that of Jack, in A Tale 
of a Tub, who in his mad enthusiasm for reform rips the coat irretrievably 
when he tries to remove all the accretions which have become part of the 
fabric. This is the position of man: nothing could be madder, or more clearly 
a manifestation of pride, than the attempt to tear out of human nature all 
of the yahoo-elements. The recognition of this fact is part of the undeceiving 
of man; instead of leading to despair, it should be the foundation for achiev- 
ing the good of which man is capable. In terms of Swift’s imagery, the 
Brobdingnagians, with their relatively decent society, provide some of the most 
hopeful elements in Gulliver, even while the descriptions of their bodies, seen 
through the microscopic eyes of the protagonist, are completely revolting. To 
maintain this delicate balance— this was Swift’s real message; and the two 
themes of his satire are poised on the fine sword of irony.—ERNEST TUVESON. | 
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Argues that between Eachard’s prose and Swift’s there are affinities of 
style and tone extending occasionally to similarities in phrasing. 


Ewald, William Bragg, Jr. The Masks of Jonathan Swift. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell; Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. 203. 

Evidently a revised dissertation, this book is a sober, intelligent, and 
gratifyingly cautious description of Swift’s personae. In successive short 
chapters, Mr. Ewald considers the characteristics of the dramatic speakers, 
and their functions, in A Tale of a Tub (ii-iii); The Sentiments of a Church 
of England Man, A Project for the Advancement of Religion, An Argument 

inst] . . . Abolishing Christianity (iv); A Letter Concerning the Sacra- 
mental Test (v); the Bickerstaff pamphlets (vi); The Examiner and A New 
Journey to Paris (vii); A Letter to a: Young Clergyman and A Letter to a 
Young Poet (viii); the Drapier’s Letters (ix); Gwulliwer’s Travels (x-xi); 
Maxims Controlled in Ireland, An Answer to ‘The Craftsman,’ A Modest 
Proposal (xii); A Vindication of ... Lord Carteret and Polite Conversation 
xiii). There is a scattering of shorter references to works such as The Con- 
t of the Allies, where irony proceeds without much recourse to the device 

of the mask. 

Had this book appeared ten or fifteen years ago, its effect would have been 
electric. That was the era when reputable scholars were still sometimes 
trapped by Swift’s irony into supposing that he approved ‘‘the possession 
of being well deceived, the serene blissful state of being a fool among 
knaves’’; or followed Coleridge in attributing to the author of Gulliver the 
adulation of the Houyhnhnms that the author attributed to his gull. Today, 
enough of the gloss has been rubbed away from this topic by recent studies of 
the methods of satire as well as by other current works on Swift, to limit 
Mr. Ewald’s contribution to a general mopping-up operation, valuable but 
not altogether exciting. The humdrum aspects of the enterprise were en- 
hanced somewhat by the author’s decision, which was understandable in the 
dissertation, but a mistake, I feel, in publishing the first full-length study of 
the use of masks by any Augustan figure, not to look searchingly into the 
historical background of personae or into their role in the literature of 
Swift’s time generally. ‘‘Swift,’’ he says quite rightly, ‘‘must be seen 
among other ironists’’; but apart from mentioning the Tatler and Spectator, 
or such fictive personalities as emerge in some of the prose of Fielding and 
Pope, he does not supply us with the perspectives for doing so. Similarly, 
though he rightly insists that Swift’s masks have poimpety rhetorical rather 
than psychic origins, he omits to investigate the illuminating history of the 
device, which has had its analogues in the rhetorical exercises of the schools 
since Roman times. Deprived thus of its temporal contexts, and isolated even 
in Mr. Ewald’s thoughtful discussions, by requirements of space, from some 
of the relationships that modulate it in the original rhetorical organism of 
which Swift made it part, the persona assumes at times a grotesque unreality, 
like a sheep’s eye laid out for dissection in the first course in zoology. 
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In all other respects, Mr. Ewald has given us a useful survey. It can be 
recommended with confidence to undergraduates, graduate students, and gen- 
eral readers not familiar with the subject. If, as I have intimated, there is 
not a great deal in the book that is new, there is nothing that is silly—a 
tribute one can rarely pay to books about Swift—MAYNARD MAcK. 
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Landa, Louis A. Swift and the Church of Ireland. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 206. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 17, p. 823. 

Professor Landa’s erudite study of Swift as a Churchman is the outcome 
of wide reading, and of extensive research among manuscript collections in 
Ireland and England, often leading him into nooks and crannies hitherto 
little if at all examined. The material he has gathered is, after careful sift- 
ing, presented in admirable order. This is a valuable contribution to our 
biographical knowledge of an ecclesiastical dignitary the varied facets of 
whose character are not, perhaps, for the ordinary reader, easily reconcilable. 
Here we see an English Dean, for English Swift was by birth and so he al- 
ways counted himself, who opposed the constant promotion of English clerics 
to exalted ecclesiastical office in Ireland, who championed Irish industries 
against narrowing limitations and restrictions imposed from London, who 
won for himself in a land of exile enduring fame as an Irish patriot. 

It is difficult for any one writing in our day to reconstruct faithfully the 
sccial order of Ireland in Swift’s time—its government controlled from Lon- 
don, its established Church of the Anglican order. These belong to a distant 
past: and more distinctly so since 1921 when the twenty-six counties of the 
south gained their separate parliament, and the six counties of the north, 
retaining allegiance to the Crown, centred government and administration in 
Belfast. The result of all this is a country wholly changed from that within 
the range of Swift’s normal experience. Diocesan boundaries straggle across 
a long, irregular border between north and south. A different currency ob- 
tains on either side, in theory at least, for English money and the English 
tongue hold their own; and the border is a happy haunt of smugglers in both 
directions. 

A whole generation of Irishmen has grown up unaware of an earlier order. 
To recover a clear concept of the social structure of Swift’s day is not easy 
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for an Englishman (or Irishman) of middle-age. For Professor Landa it 
must have been even more difficult. His success cannot be questioned. 

In the eighteenth century the Churches of England and Ireland were, in 
theory, independent. In the one country, however, most of the people were 
members, in the other a small minority; in the one it was a national and 
natural growth, in the other it was a Church of the foreigner. The differences 
were emphasised by the behaviour of the Anglican Church and of the English 
government, in either instance directed to maintaining the Protestant ascend- 
ancy. Archbishop Boulter, who exercised formidable power in the govern- 
ment of Ireland, regarded it as a proper policy to get as many English Bishops 
on the Irish bench as could be ‘‘decently’’ appointed. The implication of 
the word ‘‘decently’’ is worth noting. 

Although Swift was a partisan of Anglo-Ireland he regarded with strong 
disfavour the constant incursion of Anglican Bishops into Irish sees; and 
Professor Landa has much to say on this subject. The appointment to Lrish 
Bishoprics was vested in the Crown; and there were more Bishops than were 
required for the work of the Church. The appointments were made for politi- 
cal purposes. The Bishops, twenty-two in number, had seats in the Irish 
House of Lords. They were good attendants, and they fully understood that 
they were expected to vote for the Ministers in London. Thus the history of 
the Church of Ireland in Swift’s day was largely political. In saying as 
much it must not be forgotten that there were able, high-minded prelates, 
and many of the inferior clergy, to whom Church and people were indebted 
for self-denying and devoted service. 

Several years ago Professor Landa contributed to the ninth volume of Dr. 
Herbert Davis’s edition of Swift’s prose works a valuable introductory essay 
to the sermons. Nothing so good had previously been written about the ser- 
mons, their style, subject-matter, and Swift’s conception of the preaching 
function. Thence we now pass by a natural transition to the opening chapter 
of this later book. Professor Landa discusses in more complete detail than 
has been usual the earlier events of Swift’s clerical career as a parish priest, 
as Prebend of Dunlavin, as the member of a Cathedral Chapter. Even if 
Swift did not venture to account himself ‘‘the gravest of Divines’’ we, never- 
theless, may discern him to have discharged conscientiously the official duties 
which fell to him throughout life. He became a notable and worthy Dean of 
an important Cathedral Church. Contemporaries bear testimony to his pune- 
tilious supervision of its services. Lord Orrery refers to his reverent and 
decent bearing in church. Dr. Delany bids us remember how he ‘‘ constantly 
attended the Holy Office, consecrated and administered the Sacrament in 
person.’’ Although devoid of musical sensibility he was sedulously careful 
in the appointment of ‘‘singing men,’’ and the provision of service books for 
their use. He was mindful of good preachers to serve his pulpit. These are 
attributes of Swift as a Church dignitary insufficiently noted. A visit in our 
own day to the meticulously tended Cathedral Church of St. Patrick’s in- 
spires a belief that he has left behind him a tradition which still lives. 

The reviewer may, in passing, be permitted to note that in the section de- 
voted to the story of the Dean and his Chapter occurs the only significant slip 
(p. 91) detected in a work distinguished by exemplary accuracy. Allusion is 
made to a letter about ‘‘an ugly depending Chapter Business’’ as if Swift 
were addressing himself to Archdeacon Walls. The letter was addressed not 
to Thomas Walls, Archdeacon of Achonry, but to Thomas Wallis, Vicar of 
Athboy. Two clerical correspondents with names so alike invite confusion. 

From Swift’s faithful care of the business of his own Cathedral we turn 
to the part he played, in the main with his pen, in defending the temporal 
claims of the establishment. The poverty and trials of the clergy at large, 
subsisting on penurious incomes drawn from tithes, can hardly be exaggerated. 
It was often difficult to extract these tithes, at least in full, even from the 
Protestant landowners. The whole number of beneficed clergy in Ireland was 
reckoned at six hundred. Of these, according to Archbishop King, only about 
one-third could hope for a benefice placing them above hardship and anxiety. 
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As a natural consequence it followed that many parishes had never for many 
years known a resident clergyman. As Professor Landa notes, Swift himself 
was well aware of these matters ‘‘from the bleak temporal aspects of his first 
benefice in the north of Ireland.’’ Prompted by the experience of his early 
days and the wider knowledge gained in later years he entered the field ‘‘as 
a vigorous polemicist in the interest of the Church and, so he felt, Christian- 
ity.’’ It is amusing to find that Swift’s eutry as a campaigner for the clergy 
took the Whig Bishops, who suspected him as at heart a Jacobite, by surprise, 
ene of whom reported of his first tract in support of the Church’s property 
rights that it was ‘‘allow’d to atone for a multitude of bypast Transgressions.’’ 

The part Swift played in his controversial pamphlets relating to economic 
questions assailing the Church of Ireland and its clergy raises complexities 
beyond the scope of a review, nor need it be here attempted. Professor Landa’s 
admirable handling of problems which are for many of his readers a distant 
field of inquiry merits a generous tribute of praise. This is a learned, sys- 
tematic, and instructive historical study —HARoLD WILLIAMS. 
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Murry, John Middleton. Jonathan Swift. London: Cape, 1954. 
Pp. 508. 

Rev. in TLS, April 16, p. 248. 

Scholars who already know a great deal about Swift will find some happy 
suggestions in Mr. Murry’s book. Others will not be able to pick out, from 
the cinematic profusion of error and fantasy, the sparse distribution of in- 
sights. The five-hundred-page volume has no index (apart from an unreliable 
and incomplete index of references to Swift’s works). The proofreading is 
careless. Quoted material is so inaccurately transcribed that Mr. Murry 
several times repeats a quotation unnecessarily and gives the second example 
a different wording from the first (e.g., pp. 340-41, 474). 

There are many casual errors. In the ‘‘Preface,’’ Mr. Murry describes D. 
Nichol Smith, who is quite alive, as ‘‘the late’’ (p. 9). On the first page of 
Chapter I, he makes the elder Jonathan Swift a ‘‘youngest son,’’ although 
that Jonathan had a still younger brother (p. 13). He presents Steele and 
Swift as ‘‘good friends’’ in 1705, when they were strangers (p. 123). He 
says that the History of the Four Last Years was published ten years after 
Swift’s death, though the correct figure would be thirteen (p. 222). These are 
samples of the author’s least important mistakes. 

For a supposition which he favors, Mr. Murry rarely looks behind the source 
but builds large conclusions on unsound premises. For instance, he makes 
Philip Yorke responsible for a description of Swift as blasphemously and 
obscenely mad in 1742 (p. 442), but he is unaware that Yorke’s misinforma- 
tion is second-hand, having been fed to him by the gossipy and unreliable 
Thomas Birch. One of Mr. Murry’s most considerable fabrications is his 
statement that Swift’s dislike of the Duchess of Somerset was due to her 
criticism of him for printing the third part of Temple’s Memoirs (p. 206 and 
passim). The only fact adduced for this novelty is that the Duchess wrote 
a letter to Lady Giffard—a letter which Swift almost certainly never read— 
sharing the latter’s annoyance with Swift for the publication. From free 
extrapolation, Mr. Murry moves easily to plain fiction. For Stella, we learn, 
**to speak her woman’s truth to Swift was impossible. The iron curtain was 
drawn over his soul. She spoke it to Sheridan; and Sheridan inevitably took 
her side, and became hostile to Swift. Then she pleaded with Sheridan on 
Swift’s behalf’’ (p. 388). 

Mr. Murry’s ampler distortions are largely a polishing of the old legends, 
most of which are here, from ‘‘Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet’’ 
(exploded by Maurice Johnson) to the scalping of the dean’s corpse (contra- 
dicted by Monck Mason). The marriage of Swift and Stella occurs in the 
canonical year, 1716; and the last interview between Swift and Vanessa is 
played out according to Sheridan’s scenario. The unlikelihood of such tradi- 
tions has been shown so often that Mr. Murry’s prefatory disavowal of 
‘‘original research’’ (p. 9) does not excuse his wholesale perpetuation of 
them. Even when he has happened upon the evidence against him—as with 
Maurice Johnson’s analysis of the Dryden anecdote—Mr. Murry does not 
seem to grasp that an element in his own interpretation has been destroyed 
(pp. 30-31, 41, 505). 

If the book is to be taken as literary criticism and not as scholarship, the 
account is no better. When Mr. Murry examines Swift’s works, he delivers 
primarily a compound of quotation and summary. Chapter VI (pp. 86-102), 
on the philosophy of A Tale of a Tub, is—by line count—forty-five percent 
pure quotation or summary. If he attempts interpretation, it is almost ex- 
elusively biographical (outside the Tale and Gulliver). While there are 
specious pretexts for treating Cadenus and Vanessa solely us a key to Swift’s 
private life (pp. 233-41), it would be absurd to call the operation ‘‘criticism,’’ 
and it is absurd to use that approach as the fundamental method of inter- 
preting Swift’s other writings. The literary traditions within which Swift 
worked, his relationship to his contemporaries, the analysis of structure or 
technique—these problems are hardly recognized. Mr. Murry also has trouble 
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with irony: e.g., he thinks that the Houyhnhnms embody Swift’s values (pp. 
338-45) or are his ‘‘exemplars of the life of reason for humans’’ (p. 349) 
and that Swift approves of Gulliver’s final state. ‘ 

Mr. Murry ’s omissions, though enormous, are not without significance. 
Swift’s education is covered in two pages; his activities as pastor and as 
dean are generally ignored; the nature of his lifelong illness is not made 
clear. Sir Andrew Fountaine, Charles Ford (perhaps Swift’s most intimate 
friend, except for Stella), Archbishop King (the strongest influence on Swift’s 
ecclesiastic career), the Raymonds, Wallses, and Grattans, Atterbury, Pope— 
all receive the most haphazard mention. They are never discussed, as separate 
persons, in more than a sentence; and their relations with Swift are not 
analyzed. Only a few of Swift’s male friends—Arbuthnot, Addison, Steele, 
and Sheridan among them—come through on their own. Swift’s works are 
handled with the same whimsy. Mr. Murry bypasses the sermons (two are 
quoted, pp. 425-26); and to the Contests and Dissensions, the History of the 
Four Last Years, the Polite Conversation, and the Directions to Servants, all 
together, he gives about as much space as he does to Swift’s verses on the 
Achesons (between three and four pages). Yet Lady Giffard, the Duchess 
of Somerset, Mrs. Howard, the Duchess of Queensberry, and Lady Acheson 
are sketched with sympathy and in some detail; Mrs. Howard gets at least 
five times as much space as Archbishop King. 

Obviously, Mr. Murry’s chief care is Swift’s behavior to women. If he 
did, in fact, understand this problem, we should have enough to thank him 
for. But he does not. He supposes that a man’s lifelong set toward women 
could be determined by a two-year romance beginning when he was twenty- 
seven. He assumes that literary works directly state an author’s private con- 
victions. He judges eighteenth-century attitudes by the standards of 1910. 
The result is a formula: Varina’s rejection of Swift allegedly turned him 
away from women as a love object, and the consequent repression of his 
feelings for Stella and Vanessa led to a guilt which came out finally in the 
verse satires against romantic passion. Mr. Murry fails to reflect that Swift’s 
basic character was solidly formed by the time he left Trinity College. He 
passes over the Betty Jones episode, not naming the girl (p. 28). He does 
not notice that, in the 1696 letter to Varina, Swift never literally proposed 
marriage but admitted to a reputation for ‘‘want of gallantry, and neglect- 
ing a close siege’’ (he probably depended on her rejecting him). He cannot 
see that Varina, Stella, and Vanessa are forms of the same archetype: sickly, 
first-born, fatherless girls who are much younger than Swift and whom he 
will not marry. Neither does Mr. Murry recognize the elements of parody, 
of traditional satire, and of Christian doctrine in the poems which disturb 
him so seriously: he may, for instance, find ‘‘A Beautiful Young Nymph 
Going to Bed’’ something ‘‘utterly inhuman’’ (p. 439), but there is an exact 
parallel to it in Quevedo’s Visions—a popular book of Swift’s youth. 

The misunderstanding of Swift’s sexual adjustment is only the most blatant 
of Mr. Murry’s distortions of his subject’s character. Since Swift, as a 
dedicated satirist, naturally wrote most on those aspects of contemporary 
life which he could attack, Mr. Murry can make out that Swift hated the 
things, rather than their flaws. He assumes that if Swift ridiculed bad 
families, he must have hated domesticity; if he ridiculed female faults, he 
must have hated women; if he ridiculed false amorous ideals, he must have 
hated love. Through this alehemy, Swift’s profoundly orthodox piety becomes 
‘‘the peculiar brand of Christianity which Swift professed’’ (p. 448), or 
even Manicheanism (p. 355). There was no need for a long book to feed 
these fires. We had Johnson, Sheridan, Scott, and Thackeray; Mr. Murry 
has not brought them up to date.—IrvIN EHRENPREIS. 


Ong, Walter J. ‘‘Swift on the Mind: The Myth of Asepsis.’’ 
MLQ, xv (1954), 208-21. 
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Political Tracts, 1713-1719. Edited by Herbert Davis and Irvin 
Ehrenpreis. (The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, edited by 
Herbert Davis, Vol. vit.) Oxford: Blackwell; Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1953. Pp. xl + 243. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 303-04. 
Rev. by Harold Williams in RES, new ser., v, 300-01. 


Preu, James. ‘‘Swift’s Influence on Godwin’s Doctrine of An- 
archism.’’ JHI, xv (1954), 371-83. 


Swift’s account of the society of the Houyhnhnms suggested many of the 
fundamental features of the utopian society which Godwin described in 
Political Justice. 


Price, Martin. Swift’s Rhetorical Art: A Study in Structure and 
Meaning. (Yale Studies in English, 123.) Yale University 
Press; London: Cumberlege, 1953. Pp. viii + 117. Cf. PQ, 
xxx, 300-01. 

Rev. by Ricardo Quintana, JEGP, wim, 114-17. 


Quintana, Ricardo. The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift. London: 
Methuen; New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. xviii 
+ 400. Cf. PQ, xvi, 187-88; xxxim, 304. 
Rev. by Colin J. Horne in RES, new ser., v, 420-23. 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘The Swift-Pope Miscellanies of 1732: Cor- 
rigendum.’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, vu (1953), 248. 


’ 


Smith, Roland M. ‘‘Swift’s Little Language and Nonsense Names.’ 
JEGP, um (1954), 178-96. 


Considers possible Irish sources. 


Starkman, Miriam Kosh. Swift’s Satire on Learning in ‘‘A Tale 
of a Tub.’’ Princeton University Press, 1950; London: Cum- 
berlege, 1951. Pp. xix + 159. Cf. PQ, xxx, 296-99. 

Rev. by Harold Williams in RES, new ser., v, 86-87. 


’ 


Teerink, H. ‘‘ ‘Verses on the Death of Doctor Swift’ Again.’ 
SB, vu (1954 for 1955), 238-39. 
Account of a 1736 edition differing from that described in SB, Iv (1952), 
183-88. 


Welply, W. H. ‘‘Jonathan Swift’s Chester Relatives.’’ Nd&Q, 
excrx (1954), 339-40. 


Williams, Harold. The Text of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.’’ Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. Pp. vii + 94. 
Rev. by William B. Todd in Library, 5th ser., vil (1953), 280-82; review 
answered by Harold Williams, ibid., 283-84; discussion continued by William B. 
Todd, Library, 5th ser., 1x (1954), 135-36; by Harold Williams, ibid., 270. 


Williams, Kathleen M. ‘‘ ‘Animal Rationis Capax’: A Study of 
Certain Aspects of Swift’s Imagery.’’ ELH, xxi (1954), 193- 
207. 
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Edward Thompson 


Thompson, Karl F. ‘‘Poet Thompson of the Navy.’’ N&Q, cxcrx 
(1954), 300-02. 


Thomas Tickell 
(See also Joseph Addison) 


“‘Thomas Tickell and Thersites.’’ Bodleian Library Record, 1v 
(1953), 291. 
The poem entitled Thersites: or The Lordling, which was attributed to 
Tickell in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, was actually written by Swift. 


John Tillotson 


Locke, Louis G. Tillotson: A Study in Seventeenth-Century Lit- 
erature. (Anglistica, Vol. iv.) Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and 


Bagger, 1954. Pp. 187. 

The purpose of this study is to show that English literary history, as re- 
gards both secular and religious prose compositions, is much more indebted 
to the great Archbishop of Canterbury than has been recognized. Two-thirds 
of the book, however, is devoted to a biographical study for the purpose of 
showing what manner of man he was and the characteristic features of his 
mind and thought. Little that is new is introduced and there is little dis- 
cussion of Tillotson in relation to his age. 

The volume finds its main purpose when it embarks on the evolution of the 
scientific style, called the ‘‘new’’ style by Mr. Locke, a matter the author is 
hardly competent to discuss, if he is judged by the garbled and incomplete 
references found in note 1, page 112. Morris Croll emphasizes the homogeneity, 
not the heterogeneity, of seventeenth-century prose, and R. F. Jones’ Ancients 
and Moderns does not treat the matter of style at all. Furthermore Mr. Locke 
seems to be ignorant of that very aspect of the development of the scientific 
ideal of the style most pertinent to his study, namely, the bitter attack on 
pulpit eloquence (directed largely by Anglican apologists against Puritan 
preachers) which advocated the employment of the ‘‘new’’ style in sermons, 
and which was much in evidence during the period 1668-78. Instead of Til- 
lotson’s being an isolated and independent popularizer of the plain style, as 
Mr. Locke seems to view him, he was himself but one product (though the 
most complete and distinguished exemplifier of the style) of the movement 
against pulpit eloquence, a movement which must have exerted a greater in- 
fluence than could be comprehended in one man. 

In claiming that Tillotson influenced in a significant way the literary style 
of the eighteenth century, Mr. Locke goes too far. It is quite possible that 
the stylistic principles upon which the scientists insisted laid the foundation 
for the best neoclassical prose style, but this service was too general to be 
ascribed to one man alone. In its insistence upon unadorned plainness, upon 
the complete absence of rhetorical embellishments, and upon a diction so 
common as even to be ‘‘low,’’ the new style, well exemplified in Tillotson, 
could never be a literary style by neoclassical standards. Blair’s criticism 
of Tillotson’s manner of expression (quoted by Locke on p. 146, and need- 
lessly quoted again, and with the same comments, on p. 160) recommends the 
archbishop’s style for the pulpit, but clearly enough points out its deficiencies 
for literature. Near the close of the seventeenth century John Hughes laid 
down the essential qualities a good prose style should possess: propriety 
(proper diction), perspicuity, elegance (figures of speech), and cadence. Sci- 
ence had insisted upon the first two, and Hughes properly relates Tillotson 
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to them, but science had strenuously opposed the last two, and to them Hughes 
relates Sir William Temple. (Critical Essays of the XVIIIth Century, ed. 
W. H. Durham, pp. 79-86.) The best literary compositions of the eighteenth 
century simply do not read like Tillotson. 

Mr. Locke has shown that to a much wider extent than has been realized 
Tillotson was cited as a model for preachers, and that his reputation as a 
writer of unusual plainness and clarity continued throughout the eighteenth 
century. In other words, he became a name; did he become an influence to 
the same extent? Mr. Locke infers that he did. Only an examination of the 
style of sermons during this century can make this inference convincing.— 
R. F. JONES. 


Sir John Vanbrugh 


Whistler, Laurence. ‘‘Blenheim, an English Palace.’’ History 
Today, u (1952), 113-25. 


Whistler, Laurence. The Imagination of Vanbrugh and His Fellow 


Artists. London: Art & Technics, 1954. Pp. xv + 271. 
Rev. by G. W. B. in Connoisseur, xxxIv, 134; by F. W. Wentworth-Sheilds 
in Fortnightly, cLXxxul, 133-34; in TLS, July 2, pp. 417-18; see Geoffrey 
Webb, corr. in TLS, Aug. 6, p. 501. 


Wiliam Wagstaffe 


Dearing, Vinton A. ‘‘Jonathan Swift or William Wagstaffe?’’ 


Harvard Library Bulletin, vn (1953), 121-30. 
Argues that Wagstaffe, not Swift, was the actual author of the pieces 
collected in the 1726 publication entitled Miscellaneous Works of Dr. William 
Wagstaffe. 


Horace: Walpole 


Christie, Ian. ‘‘Horace Walpole: The Gossip as Historian.’’ His- 
tory Today, tv (1954), 291-300. 


Iichester, Earl of. ‘‘Some Pages Torn from the Last Journals of 
Horace Walpole.’’ Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da 
Costa Greene. Princeton University Press, 1954. Pp. 449-58. 


Lewis, W. S. (gen. ed.). Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Vols. 
xv and xvi. Yale University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1951. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 300; xxxm, 305. 

Rev. by D. M. Low in RES, new ser., v, 331. 


Lewis, W. S., Warren Hunting Smith, and George L. Lam (eds.). 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Sir Horace Mann. Vols. 
1-1. (The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, 
W. S. Lewis, gen. ed., Vols. xvm-xix.) Yale University 
Press; London: Cumberlege, 1954. Pp. lxvii + 506; vii + 567; 
vili + 511. 

No reader of this review has to be told that Mr. Lewis’s edition of Wal- 
pole’s correspondence has set standards for scholarly editing which dwarf 
all previous work of this kind. The latest volumes to appear maintain the 
same incredibly high standards. 
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The new volumes are the first three of the ten that will contain the letters 
which Mann and Walpole exchanged. In quality these are among Walpole ’s 
best (Miss Berry declared they were ‘‘by far the best’’); in uantity they 
have no rival. There are 848 letters to Mann, 887 from him. To these will 
be added the correspondence with the younger Sir Horace Mann, bringing 
the total to 1,758. It is staggering to learn that all but two of these are 
““now WSL.’’ In Collector’s Progress Mr. Lewis has recounted how he ac- 
quired the originals of Mann’s letters. Most of Walpole’s were destroyed in 
the nineteenth century, but fourteen survive, and the text of the others is 
based on copies which Walpole himself edited and annotated. 

Walpole’s letters are well known, and Mann’s were in part published by 
Dr. Doran in 1876. Hence it is natural to ask whether any real need is served 
by a new edition. The answer is an emphatic affirmative. Doran printed no 
more than a third of those at his disposal, and what he printed is not only 
misleading but at times unbelievably inaccurate. Here is a sample: ‘‘ ‘A 
certain Countess Ubaldini,’ (says Mann, August 23rd) ‘who for her pranks 
had been banished the Pope’s States, sauntering through one of the obscurely- 
illuminated side walks, discovered Signora Bocchaneri and Count Acciajuoli 
in such loving intercourse, that she not only watched the unconscious lovers 
herself, but beckoned others to draw near and be spectators.’ ’’ These pur- 
port to be Mann’s words. What in fact he did write—and the date, incident- 
ally, was August 13th—was rather different. (I am responsible for setting 
the words in italics.) ‘‘. . . a certain Countess Ubaldini who for her pranks 
has been banished the Pope’s state, imagined she saw the Bocchineri do some- 
thing upon a bench in a side walk with Count Acciajuoli the canary bird that 
would have offended any other’s modesty, but that vile woman not only feasted 
her eyes and her imagination, but carried several people into the same walk 
to observe what only she herself could see.’’ Misrepresentations of this sort 
are done away with in the new edition. Furthermore, in giving both sides of 
the complete correspondence the new edition presents a picture of the two 
men which in important respects differs from the one we have previously had. 

The new look is in part due to the fact that both sides of the correspondence 
are now for the first time printed without deletions. How this fact alters 
the picture is not easy to illustrate in brief space. Perhaps it can be suggested 
by an example. In Mrs. Toynbee’s version the last paragraph of the letter 
dated 26 Nov. 1744 begins: ‘‘Winnington says . .. [the dots are Mrs. Toyn- 
bee’s] my Lord Chesterfield and Pitt will have places before old Marlborough’s 
legacy to them for being Patriots is paid.’’ This is, if you will, information 
about the current political situation, but it is a dish which is served up with 
no seasoning at all. What did Walpole write? ‘‘I must tell you a good ap- 
plication by Winnington: there was a man kept one Betty Warner: on his 
deathbed he swore her never to lie with any other man: the last Lord Warwick 
piqued himself upon having her before the man was buried: and had. Win- 
nington says, ‘Just so my Lord Chesterfield . . .’’ etc. The cumulative effect 
of hundreds of such passages adds a dimension not only to the correspondents 
but to the age in which they lived. The sort of conversation, for example, 
which seems to have been habitual with Lady Townshend should be called to 
the attention of social historians. 

So much for the text. The notes are a happy combination of sound scholar- 
ship, fresh information, and deft writing. The editors have made impressive 
use of printed materials, including books which have escaped the attention 
of most scholars. But much of the annotation is based upon manuscript sources: 
the Florentine archives, the Newcastle Papers in the B. M., the state papers 
for Tuscany in the P. R. O., ete. What the correspondents say is compared 
with what the contemporary newspapers were printing and with what diplomats 
were writing in official dispatches. And the notes are enlivened by generous 
quotations from unpublished Walpolean MSS in Mr. Lewis’s collection. Thus, 
after an orthodox identification, Lord Limerick is shown as Walpole saw him: 
‘‘a pale ill-looking fellow with a bent brow, a whoreson voice, and a dead eye 
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of saffron hue.’’ Walpole’s letters are delightful when taken neat, but an 
added zest is provided by such notes. 

The three volumes possess a unity of their own. The first letter was written 
in April 1740, when Sir Robert was still in the saddle. We see him overthrown, 
in retirement, and dying, and in one of the last letters of the third volume 
(26 Jan. 1748) Walpole writes: ‘‘What ample revenge every year gives my 
father against his Patriot-enemies! Had he never deserved well himself, 
posterity must still have the greatest opinion of him, when they see on what 
rascal foundations were built all the pretences to virtue, which was set up 
in opposition to him!’’ One of the earliest letters concerns a false alarm 
of the Young Pretender’s setting out to invade England. We witness the 
’45, and are reminded that England is vaguely threatened even as late as 
December 1747. An element of comedy is supplied from beginning to end by 
the machinations of the notorious Lady Waipole, who invaded England shortly 
before the cohorts of the Bonnie Prince. Whatever the events may be, whether 
serious or ludicrous, the two Horaces play the part of God’s spies, noting 
who loses and who wins, who’s in, who’s out. And with the aid of their editors 
they make it possible for us too to live in that stormy era.—FREDERICK W. 
HILLES. 


William Warburton 


(See also Samuel Johnson) 


Gilbert, Vedder M. ‘‘The Warburton-Edwards Controversy.”’ 
N&Q, cxcrx (1954), 257-59; 291-93. 


Isaac Watts 


(See also John Wesley) 


’ 


Davidson, James. ‘‘Emily Dickinson and Isaae Watts.’’ Boston 


Public Library Quarterly, v1 (1954), 141-49. 
Charles Wesley 


(See also John Wesley) 


Flew, Riobert] Newton. The Hymns of Charles Wesley: A Study 
of Their Structure. London: Epworth Press, 1953. Pp. 79. 
Rev. briefly by Erik Routley in Congregational Quarterly, xxx, 87. 


Waterhouse, John Walters. The Bible in Charles Wesley’s Hymns. 
London: Epworth Press, 1954. Pp. 32. 


John Wesley 


Baker, Frank. ‘‘Jonathan Swift and the Wesleys.’’ London Quar- 
terly and Holborn Review, October, 1954, pp. 290-300. 


Bowner, John C. ‘‘John Wesley and Ireland.’’ London Quarterly 
and Holborn Review, January, 1954, pp. 38-45. 


Brailsford, Mabel Richmond. A Tale of Two Brothers: John and 
Charles Wesley. London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1954. Pp. 301. 
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Rev. by J. Morris Le Bour’his in Etudes Anglaises, vu, 421; in TLS, June 
25, pp. 401-02. 


Kelynack, W. S. ‘‘John Wesley’s Six Formative Years.’’ London 
Quarterly and Holborn Review, January, 1954, pp. 32-37. 


Manning, Bernard Lord. The Hymns of Wesley and Watts: Five 
Informal Papers, 1942. Reprinted 1954. London: Epworth 
Press, 1954. 

Rev. by Norman Nicholson in TLS, Special Autumn No., Aug. 6, pp. xliv-xlv. 


Sehmidt, Martin. John Wesley. Band 1. Die Zeit vom 17. Juni 
1703 bis 24. Mai 1738. Ziirich-Frankfurt A.M.: Gotthelf Ver- 
lag, 1953. Pp. 334. 


Schofield, Robert E. ‘‘John Wesley and Science in 18th Century 
England.’’ Jsis, xu1v (1953), 331-40. 


Vulliamy, C[olwyn] E. John Wesley. 3rd ed. London: Epworth 
Press, 1954. Pp. x + 370. 
Rev. by W. Gordon Robinson in Congregational Quarterly, xxx, 468-69; in 
TLS, June 25, pp. 401-02. 


Gilbert White 


Lockley, Ronald Mathias. Gilbert White. (Great Naturalists 
Series.) London: Witherby, 1954. Pp. 127. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 3, p. 559. 


John Wilkes 


The Correspondence of John Wilkes and Charles Churchill. Edited 
with an Introduction by Edward H, Weatherly. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. xxix + 114. 

Rev. by George B. Cooper in AHR, Lx, 159-60; in TLS, Dec. 10, p. 794. 

This is a well-edited, painstaking work. The Wilkes-Churchill correspond- 
ence, which has never been published before, comprises about sixty letters 
written between June, 1762, and November, 1764. They should be extremely 
valuable for mid-eighteenth-century historians, biographers, and literary critics 
not only for what they reveal about Wilkes and Churchill, but (perhaps more 
importantly) for the wealth of references to other people and events. These 
Professor Weatherly has carefully and accurately identified in his numerous 
footnotes. 

In the Wilkes-Churchill correspondence the editor’s role is unusually dif- 
ficult because of the poor condition of the manuscripts (in the British Mu- 
seum) and the nature of Churchill’s handwriting. Even Wilkes complained 
to Churchill: ‘‘I wish you wou’d learn to write—a good hand. Nature’s 
chief master-piece is writing well; and you are microscopical. . . .’’ Churchill 
is further irritating in that he rarely dated his letters; consequently there 
are many instances when one has to guess at their sequence. This task the 
editor has, on the whole, performed very well indeed. In his Introduction 
Professor Weatherly adequately sketches in the historical background against 
which this correspondence took place, including the collaboration between 
Wilkes and Churchill in the writing of the famous and infamous North Briton 
political papers of 1762-63.—WALLACE CaBLE Brown. 
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Verniére, Paul. ‘‘Deux lettres inédites de d’Holbach 4 Wilkes.’’ 
Revue de littérature Comparée, xxvii (1954), 482-86. 
The letters are in English and were written in 1766 and 1767. 


Michael Wodhull 
Voisine, J. ‘‘Michael Wodhull, Maitre de Southey et Disciple de 
Rousseau.’’ Etudes Anglaises, vu (1954), 381-88. 
Anthony a Wood 


Biihler, Curt F. ‘‘A Letter of Anthony 4 Wood to Bishop William 
Lloyd.’’ Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, xxi (1954), 208-10. 


Edward Young 


(See also William Blake) 


Pettit, Henry. ‘‘A Bibliography of Young’s Night-Thoughts.’’ 
University of Colorado Studies (Series in Language and Lit- 
erature, No. 5), July, 1954, pp. 1-52. 

Despite some recent contributions, the subject of this monograph has been 
neglected, and, as Professor Pettit remarks, the principal antecedent of his 
study is James Nichols’s Preface to the Doran edition of 1854, a valuable 
but relatively inaccessible work. Pettit’s Introduction touches on the sup- 
posed autobiographical background; he rightly rejects the theory that Phil- 
ander is Thomas Tickell, and in default of new evidence he thinks it impos- 
sible to go beyond the established identifications: Narcissa is Young’s step- 
daughter, Philander her husband Henry Temple. It may be added that these 
identifications are confirmed not only by the report of Tscharner to Albrecht 
von Haller in 1751, but by Young’s letters to Mrs. Anne Brett: ‘‘ Philander 
was both my son-in-law and my friend’’—‘‘ Philander was the husband of 
Narcissa’’ (Literary Gazette, 1826, p. 266, letter of September 19, 1762, and 
another undated). 

The bibliographical record from 1742 to 1762 is here presented clearly and 
completely for the first time. Six title-pages are reproduced in facsimiles which 
are necessarily reduced, but large enough to be practicable. (For Night the 
Fourth the legend below the ornament—‘‘S. Gravelot delin. C. Mosley sculp.’’ 
—should be recorded, since it is not reproduced clearly.) Almost fifty issues 
are carefully described and distinguished, and a convenient device for ready 
reference is offered in Appendix II, ‘*A short-title list in approximate chron- 
ological order.’’ Transcriptions are made with great care; in Item 3a, there 
should be periods at the ends of lines 1 and 2 of the title-page of Night the 
Third, and in Item 13b, line 6 of the title-page of the octavo of 1750 should 
read, ‘‘Life, Death, & Immortality.’’ P. 9: one of the Dublin printers men- 
tioned should be ‘‘Exshaw,’’ not ‘‘Enshaw.’’ Topics of special interest are 
the change from folio to quarto after the first edition of Night the First, the 
two issues of the first edition of Night the Second, the 1744 quartos, the 
curious and obscure editions without imprint, presumably pirated, and the 
use of the Young-Richardson correspondence to fill out the record of the 
printing of Nights VII-IX and the collected editions. One edition is added 
to the record of Richarson’s press, the octavo of 1749. This monograph will 
be indispensable to students of Young.—-ALAN D. McKILLop. 
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VI. CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Beller, E. A., and M. Du P. Lee, Jr. (eds.). Selections from Bayle’s 
Dictionary. Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xxxiv + 
312. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 308. 

Rev. by James Drever in Philosophical Quarterly, 1v, 377. 

Benz, Richard. Die Zeit der deutschen Klassik: Kultur des acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts 1750-1800. Stuttgart: Reclam, 1953. Pp. 
612. 

Rev. by Heinrich Meyer in Germanic Review, xxrx, 238-39. 

Bray, René. Moliére Homme de Thédtre. Paris: Mereure de 

France, 1954. Pp. 400. 


Bush, Newell Richard. The Marquis d’Argens and His Philosoph- 
ical Correspondence. Ann Arbor: Edwards Brothers, 1953. Pp. 
iv + 248. 
Rev. by H. C. L. in MLN, uxrx, 301-02. 
Carter, A. E. ‘‘The Most Audacious Novel.’’ University of Toronto 


Quarterly, xxiv (1954), 46-55. 
On Choderlos de Laclos’ novel Les Liaisons dangereuses (1782), which was 
partly inspired by Richardson’s Clarissa. 


Cassirer, Ernst. The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Trans- 
lated and Edited with an Introduction and Additional Notes 
by Peter Gay. Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 129. 

The German original appeared in 1932. 


Cosentini, John W. Fontenelle’s Art of Dialogue. New York: 


King’s Crown Press, 1952. Pp. 240. 
Rev. by Alessandro 8. Crisafulli in Romanio Review, XLv, 63-64. 


de Caprariis, Vittorio. ‘‘Religione e Politica in Saint-Evremond.’’ 
Revista Storica Italiana, tv1 (1954), 204-39, 


de Mourgues, Odette. Metaphysical Baroque and Précieur Poetry. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1953. 


Essay review by Charles 8S. Holmes in Sewanee Review, Lxi1, 705-10. 


Diderot, Denis. Selected Philosophical Writings. Ed. John Lough. 
Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. viii +- 223. 
Rev. by R. Niklaus in MLR, xurx, 514-15; by Aram Vartanian in Journal 
of Philosophy, .1, 363-64. 


Faleonieri, John V. ‘‘The Commedia dell’Arte, the Actors’ 
Theatre.’’ Theatre Annual, xm (1954), 37-47. 


Gagnebin, Bernard (ed.). Voltaire: Lettres inédites a son im- 
primeur, Gabriel Cramer. Genéve: Droz; Lille: Giard, 1952. 


Pp. xliv + 317. 
Rev. by George R. Havens in Romanic Review, xiv, 207-11. 


Grossmann, Walter. ‘‘Schiller’s Philosophy of History in His 
Jena Lectures of 1789-90.’ PMLA, uxrx (1954), 156-72. 
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Guéhenno, Jean. Jean-Jacques (1758-1778): Grandeur et Misére 
d’un Esprit. Paris: Gallimard, 1952. Pp. 347. Cf. PQ, xxxm, 
309. 


Rev. by Pierre Kohler in Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France, uv, 
224-26. 


Guyot, Charly. Diderot par lui-méme. Paris: Aux Editions du 


Seuil, 1953. Pp. 191. 
Rev. by J. Robert Loy in Romanic Review, xiv, 152-54. 


Hope, Quentin M. ‘‘An Unpublished Letter by Saint-Evremond.’’ 
Romanic Review, xtv (1954), 178-81. 
An amusing letter sent from England to a French courtier, probably in 1682. 


Johnson, Oliver A. ‘‘Human Freedom in the Best of All Possible 


Worlds.’’ Philosophical Quarterly, 1v (1954), 147-55. 
On the freedom of the will in Leibniz’ philosophy. 


’ 


Kahn, Robert L. ‘‘Seume’s Knowledge of English.’’ Germanic 


Review, xx1x (1954), 131-45. 


Lancaster, Henry Carrington. Actors’ Roles at the Comédie 
Frangaise according to the Repertoire de Comédies Frangaises 
Qui Se Peuvent Jouer en 1685. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1953. Pp. 82. 
Rev. by BR. Shackleton in French Studies, vii, 272-74. 


Laneaster, Henry Carrington. The Comédie Frangaise, 1701-1774: 
Plays, Actors, Spectators, Finances. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, new series, xXL1, part 4.) Phila- 


delphia: American Philosophical Society, 1951. Pp. 593. 
Rev. by Jacques Scherer in Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France, Xuiv, 
103-04. 


Lancaster, Henry Carrington. French Tragedy in the Reign of 
Louis XVI and the Early Years of the French Revolution, 
1774-1792. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. x + 
181. Cf. PQ, xxx, 309. 

Rev. by R. Shackleton in French Studies, vil, 272-74. 


Lombard, Alfred. Fénelon et le Retour a l’Antique au XVIIIe 
Siécle. (Mémoires de |’Université de Neuchatel, xxi.) Neu- 
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A BELATED AUGUSTAN: BONNELL THORNTON, ESQ. 


By WALLACE CABLE Brown 
The University of Kansas City 

As George Colman’s ‘‘co-adjutor’’ on The Connoisseur, one of 
the brilliant London journals that flowered in the 1750’s, Bonnell 
Thornton has been briefly mentioned in the histories of literature. 
But he was also a poet of considerable talent and, more important, 
a well-known man of letters in his own day. Dr. Johnson admired 
his poetry and Boswell praised him as a wit. One reason why 
Thornton has been neglected is that much of his work is hard 
to identify. To an unusual degree he possessed a passion for 
anonymity, an expression of the eighteenth-century pose that led 
the elderly Congreve to prefer the reputation of a gentleman to 
that of an author. Of his dozens of individual writings Thornton 
allowed his name to be publicly associated with only two—his 
mock-heroiec poem, The Battle of the Wigs, and his translation of 
the comedies of Plautus. 

As in his work, so also in his life Thornton approximated the 
Augustan ideal of gentleman, wit, and bon-vivant. Born in 1724, 
he had a highly successful career at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford; and by 1754 he had acquired three college degrees, the 
last, that of bachelor of medicine, being a concession to the wishes 
of his father, a well-to-do apothecary. But Thornton had no in- 
tention of practicing medicine. By the time Boswell met him in 
1763, ‘‘he had about £ 15,000 left him by his father, was bred to 
physic, but was fond of writing’’*—so fond, in fact, that he did 
little else. 

In 1751-52, while he was still at college, Thornton began writing 
for one of the better known London journals—The Adventurer, 
to which Dr. Johnson and Joseph Warton were also contributors. 
In such impressive company the young man seems to have fared 
well, for he wrote at least the eight Adventurer essays signed with 
the letter ‘‘A.’’ Indeed, according to Alexander Chalmers, editor 
of The British Essayists, ‘‘the whole paper, except for six or seven 
numbers, was written by Drs. Hawkesworth, Thornton, Johnson, 
and Warton. In respect to style, Thornton stands alone; his prov- 


1 Boswell’s London Journal (New York, 1950), pp. 266-67. 
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ince was humour, and he was not given to studious decorations.’” 
And we have Boswell’s assurance that Thornton wrote the witty 
and complimentary imitation of Johnson’s Rambler in Thornton’s 
own Drury-Lane Journal, which he began at this same time.* 

This extraordinary publication appeared weekly for twelve issues, 
starting January 16, 1752. Its full title, in the elaborate eighteenth- 
century manner, was Have at You All, or The Drury-Lane Journal, 
‘‘by Madame Roxana Termagant, addressed to Sir Alexander 
Draweansir, author of The Covent-Garden Journal.’’ ‘‘Sir Alex- 
ander’’ was, of course, Henry Fielding, who, along with Thornton, 
Christopher Smart, and assorted Fleet Street hacks, engaged in 
abusive newspaper warfare during this year.* Parts of The Drury- 
Lane Journal are coarse, violent, personal invective; but many of 
the essays attain a level of humorous social and literary satire 
that anticipates the quality of the Connoisseur papers two years 
later. As he was to do in The Connoisseur, Thornton in his Journal 
indulges in elaborate mystification about his identity, humorously 
devoting part of the first issue to the subject of ‘‘Who I am not.’” 
But before the end of the essay his serious intentions appear in 
an appeal to his readers: ‘‘I invite them to such plain and whole- 
some fare, as Nature shall cater for them, Good Sense shall serve 
up, and Genuine Wit relish the sauce.’’® The extent to which 
Thornton attained this high standard is an early measure of his 
talent as an informal essayist. 

Thornton’s clash with Fielding in the first issue of The Drury- 
Lane Journal is entitled ‘‘A Journal of the Rout, Progress and 
Defeat of the Forces under Sir Alexander Draweansir, engaged 
in the present Paper War.’’ In style and method this essay is 
a miniature ‘‘ Battle of the Books,’’ in which Fielding and ‘‘Dr.’’ 
John Hill as authors take the place of Swift’s Ancients and 
Moderns and the Bedford Coffee-house replaces Bentley’s library 
as the scene of action. ‘‘ About two months ago,’’ Thornton begins, 


2 The British Essayists, ed. Alexander Chalmers (Boston, 1856), x1x, 10 and 
36; Chalmers’ statements are supported by the anonymous friend who wrote 
the ‘‘Memoirs of Bonnell Thornton’’: The Connoisseur (Philadelphia, 1803), 
I, Xvi. 

: 3 James Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (New York, 1891), 
I, 252; and Have at Yow All, or The Drury-Lane Journal (London, 1752), 
pp. 67-71. 

4A full account of this newspaper warfare appears in The Covent-Garden 
Journal, ed. Gerard E. Jensen (New Haven, 1915), 1, 29-98. 

5 The Drury-Lane Journal, pp. 10-12. 

6 Ibid., p. 13. 
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‘‘we had advice that a notorious Free-Booter was preparing to 
invade the hitherto undisturb’d territories of Dulness. As her 
most Serene Majesty had usurp’d the throne which Good Sense 
had long ago abdicated, the true friends to the Republick of Let- 
ters resolved to espouse his quarrel ....’’ Thereupon Satire, 
Wit, Humour, Learning, Good-Nature, and Criticism offer to assist 
Fielding, ‘‘but instead of waiting to be joined by these necessary 
allies, he rashly push’d on, relying on his own doating head to 
contrive, and feeble hand to execute.’’ In the climactic battle, 
Fielding ‘‘made a breach in the Bedford Castle; when, finding 
it impossible to remove a Hill, which (as he himself tells us) op- 
posed his entrance, he attempted to Blockhead it up. ... The 
Garrison made a sally with the Commandant at their head... . 
and on sight of Sir Alexander’s rascally ragamuffins set up such 
a horrid din, as reach’d the head-quarters at Bow-Street, and 
fore’d him to raise the siege with precipitation.’” 

Another essay is more elaborately entitled ‘‘Fragment of a Copy 
of Verses to Lord March and Lord George, Sons of His Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, on their dangerously falling into the Pond 
through the Ice at Goodwood, January, 1747-8; first printed in 
the London Magazine, now re-published and illustrated with Notes 
Variorum, compiled by Martin Scribbler, Jun.’’ The mediocre 
poem exists for the humorous and satiric footnotes, written in the 
manner of ‘‘Martinus Sceriblerus,’’ the pseudonym made famous 
by Pope and Swift. Thus the opening line of the poem reads, 
‘‘Leave rustic Muse, the cott and furrow’d plains,’’ to which 
Thornton solemnly appends the following note: ‘‘Lest we should 
imagine that the Plains here meant were plain and even, as all 
Plains should be, the Author judiciously adds an Epithet which 
unplains the Plains at once.’’”* 

However, such good-natured foolery was by no means all that 
Thornton put into his Journal; for many of the essays are serious 
social satire, although their style remains that of the irrepressible 
wit for which Thornton was in his own day famous. There is, for 
example, his ‘‘Curious Dissertation on Quacks and Quack-Medi- 
eines.’’ ‘‘As I was going to the city t’other day,’’ he begins in- 
formally, ‘‘my eye was attracted by a small painted sign repre- 
senting the figure of Death going to seize a genteel looking person, 


7 Ibid., pp. 15-18. 
8 Ibid., p. 75. 
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but another in a nightgown and velvet cap steps in between and 
prevents him. There is a label with these words—Brittan against 
Death,—and in the middle of the sign is written Brittan’s Res- 
torative Pills.’’ Thus far there is no hint of satire; but the next 
sentence, in terms of the entire essay, is pure irony: ‘‘I cannot 
help admiring the pretty devices, which these learned Doctors 
(as they call themselves) have design’d as the emblem of their 
several professions.’’ And for the remainder of the paper the 
attack shifts from irony to direct satire and back again, conclud- 
ing, ‘‘But above all let me recommend that celestial Remedy, fit 
for all uses, Lockyer’s Pillula Radiis Solis Extracta,—Anglice, Pills 
extracted from the Rays of the Sun. I should not indeed wonder, 
if any of these sublime Alchemists were hereafter to find out, for 
the benefit of Lunaties, a Tincture extracted from the Rays of 
the Moon.’”® 

A somewhat broader aspect of the iniquities of advertising is 
the subject of another essay in The Drury-Lane Journal—‘‘On the 
modern Art and Mystery of Puffing.’’ In our own era of high- 
powered publicity, this paper could have been written yesterday; 
it begins: 
As we live in an age in which Merit has need of many supporters to prevent 
her from tottering, it is no wonder that the Art of Puffing should be so 
universally practic ’d among all ranks of people, and in every employment and 
profession. If we look upon the advertisements in our daily papers, we shall 
find that this necessary Art is now carried to its utmost perfection: Puffing 
in times less enlighten’d was almost wholly confined to the narrow limits of 
Seribbling and Quacking; but now it is extended to al! occupations, whether 


to serve corn-cutters or charity-hospitals, washing-tuss or telescopes, lives of 
criminals or lives of heroes... .1° 


‘* *Tis impossible,’’ Thornton continues, ‘‘to get a cue which shall 
lead thro’ the inextricable labyrinth of Puffing:—I shall only 
select a few glaring instances.’’ First are the publishers, for ‘‘it 
has long been the peculiar prerogative of booksellers to puff.’’ 
Next are ‘‘the Puffings of Quackery’’; third the theatrical pro- 
fession: ‘‘Modesty is seldom expected to take up her abode among 
our Actors at the Theatres; therefore we may well indulge them 
in a free use of Puffing.’’ Then the various tradesmen, and finally 
the crowning irony: ‘‘I cannot conclude this Essay better than 
with a Puff of my own!’’™ 


® Ibid., pp. 161-65. 
10 Ibid., pp. 269-70. 
11 Ibid., pp. 270-74. 
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There are numerous hints that at this time Thornton was assist- 
ing Christopher Smart in his catch-all journal, The Midwife, or 
The Old Woman’s Magazine, which he and the publisher John 
Newbery had started in October, 1750. Smart wrote this magazine 
under the pen-name of ‘‘Mrs. Mary Midnight.’’ In The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for January, 1752, occurs the comment that The 
Drury-Lane Journal is ‘‘said to be written by Mrs. Midnight.’’” 
We know that this was Thornton’s work: was he also collaborating 
with Smart on The Midwife, so that both men were known by the 
pseudonym ‘‘Mrs. Midnight’’? Other evidence indicates that he 


was. 

Smart had earlier used the name of ‘‘Ebenezer Pentweazle.’’ 
Under this name he was attacked in a pamphlet called The Maga- 
zines Blown Up, attributed to William Kenrick, an old enemy. 
In this cheap production ‘‘Judge Banter’’ hails into court not one 
but two Pentweazles and questions them as follows: 


Judge. Pray, Mr. Pentweazle, are you an Oxonian? 

1st Pent. No, Sir— 

2nd Pent. Yes, Sir. 

Judge. Pray, Gentlemen, give me your Answers uniform, or we must sepa- 
rate you. 

1st Pent. Sir, I am of Oxford. 

2nd Pent. Sir, I am of Cambridge. 

Both Yet we are but one. 

Judge. How! both the Universities Club to make one Old Woman! very 
learned bodies indeed! I am told, Gentlemen, that they are 
very remarkable Dreamers.13 


The Pentweazle from Cambridge is later shown to be Smart; the 
one from Oxford is, in all likelihood, Thornton. In 1751 Kenrick 
attacked Smart in The Old Woman’s Dunciad, in which he also 
satirized others, including ‘‘a person from Oxford . . . who had 
founded the Student, helped with the Midwife, and was then en- 
gaged on a tragedy.’"* This person was probably Thornton, al- 
though we know nothing of his writing a tragedy at this time. 
Later, however, he did approach Garrick through Colman about 
a play he had written.** Kenrick made still another attack on 

12 The Gentleman’s Magazine, xxt1 (Jan. 1752), 29. 

13 Edward G. Ainsworth and Charles E. Noyes, ‘‘Christopher Smart: A 
Biographical and Critical Study,’’ University of Missouri Studies (Columbia, 


Mo., 1943), Vol. xvi, No. 4, p. 44. 

14 Roland B. Botting, ‘‘Christopher Smart in London,’’ Research Studies of 
the State College of Washington (Pullman, 1939), vu, 21. 

15 See George Colman the Elder, Posthwmous Letters, ed. George Colman 
the Younger (London, 1820), p. 109. 
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Smart and Thornton in his fantastic farce, Fun, ‘‘A Parodi-tragi- 
comical Satire.’’ Smart is lampooned as ‘‘Mary Midnight’’ and 
Thornton as ‘‘Roxana Termagant,’’ his pen-name in The Drury- 
Lane Journal.*® This time Thornton answered Kenrick in a sar- 
eastie article entitled ‘‘Fun upon Fun,’’ including a reference to 
‘four two Journals,’’ that is, his own and Smart’s.17 When Smart 
produced his dramatie farce, Mrs. Midnight’s Oratory, Thornton 
in all probability wrote No. 19 of The Adventurer in praise of 
it.* All of this circumstantial evidence points to his collaboration 
with Smart and to a close personal relationship between them, a 
relationship underscored by the fact that later, in 1768, Smart 
dedicated his religious poems for children, Parables of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, to Thornton’s three-year-old son.’® 

Furthermore, from internal evidence it is probable that Thorn- 
ton wrote a number of the squibs, epigrams, letters, and articles 
that make up The Midwife, or the Old Woman’s Magazine. In- 
deed one of these,‘‘A Letter from Mrs. Midnight to the College of 
Physicians, in which it is proved that Old Women and Nature: 
are their greatest Enemies,’’ is a prose counterpart of Thornton’s 
own mock-heroic poem, The Battle of the Wigs. Addressing the 
doctors, the satire begins: 


To prove this, and at the same time to demonstrate the Usefulness of your 
Science, we need only look back to the days of Ignorance and Simplicity; 
those Days when the People had no Means of getting genteely out of the 
World, but were obliged to wait till they were carried off by mere old Age. 


The tone of deep irony continues, of course, as the old women 
are introduced : 


. .. there are certain old Women who have had a Description of Diseases 
and Remedies for them handed down from their foolish Predecessors, with 
which they cure Patients after they have been carried through the regular 
Forms of Physic, and have been consigned to Death by the most knowing of 
yo all. 


There follow three elaborate and exaggerated instances of these 
old herb women succeeding where the doctors fail, after which 
the letter concludes ironically: 


I believe from reading, considering, and reconsidering what I have said, you 
will find that old Women and Nature are your greatest Enemies; and if after 
Deliberation and Consultation you find this to be true, I wou’d humbly pro- 
pose that the first may be entirely extirpated, and the Operations of the last 
may be as much as possible prevented.20 


16 William Kenrick, Fun (London, 1752), pp. 22-23. 

17 The Drury-Lane Journal, pp. 201-3. 

18 The Adventurer (London, 1778), 1, 159-65. 

19 Poems by Christopher Smart, ed. Robert Brittain (Princeton, 1950), p. 51. 
20 The Midwife, or the Old Woman’s Magazine (London, 1750-55), 11, 18-22. 
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The tone, the technical knowledge (Thornton had a medical de- 
gree), the subject, and the treatment of it (Thornton assumed 
all doctors to be hypocrites)—all of these are precisely what 
Thornton expressed more effectively in his mock-heroic attack on 
the medical profession in The Battle of the Wigs. 

In addition to collaborating with Smart in The Midwife and 
writing his own Drury-Lane Journal, Thornton at this time started 
his Spring-Garden Journal, which ran for only four issues in No- 
vember and December of 1752. These essays, along with his Ad- 
venturer papers and a few parodies of Hill’s Inspector and Field- 
ing’s Covent-Garden Journal, were Thornton’s chief productions 
in prose before 1754. Taken together, however, they justify a 
picture of this young man moving easily and brilliantly in the 
social and literary circles of Oxford and London, always eager 
with his pen to ‘‘eatch the manners living as they rise.’’ The 
manners that Thornton most entertainingly and successfully caught 
appear in the pages of The Connoisseur, which he and Colman 
founded and wrote under the pseudonym of ‘‘Mr. Town, Critic 
and Censor-General.’’ This journal was published every Thursday 
from January 31, 1754, to September 30, 1756, totalling 140 sepa- 
rate essays, the great majority of them written by Thornton or 
Colman or by the two in indistinguishable collaboration. 

Indeed the degree of collaboration on single papers of The 
Connoisseur was undoubtedly greater than that between Steele 
and Addison on The Tatler and The Spectator. But Colman’s 
most recent biographer, Eugene R. Page, concludes, with a good 
deal of reason, that Colman wrote the 46 papers signed with the 
letter ‘‘T,’’ that Thornton wrote the 35 papers signed ‘‘O,’’ and 
that they both worked on the 18 signed ‘‘W.’’ The fact that 
Thornton did not write the papers signed with his own initial 
Page ascribes to intentional mystification.”* 

In the pages of The Connoisseur mid-eighteenth century London 
comes to life with all its glittering tinsel, fashionable foibles, and 
ridiculous pretensions. Mr. Town, as ‘‘Critie and Censor-General,’’ 
intermingles direct satire, irony, humor, and non-satiric commen- 
tary for the entertainment and edification of his readers. In paper 
No. 4 by Thornton we make the acquaintance of ‘‘an order of 
females . . . usually distinguished by the denomination of Demi- 


21 Eugene R. Page, George Colman the Elder (New York, 1933), pp. 27-28. 
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Reps,’’ which ‘‘was first instituted by some ladies eminent for 
their public spirit.’’ The irony of this remark is underscored 
when Thornton adds that ‘‘by this artifice the most open violation 
of modesty takes the name of innocent freedom and gaiety; and 
as long as the last failing remains a secret, the lady’s honour is 
spotless and untainted.’’ Then follows the witty epigrammatic 
summary: ‘‘In a word, a Demi-Rep is a lady, whom every body 
thinks what nobody chuses to call her.’’” 

According to Boswell, Dr. Johnson grudgingly approved The 
Connoisseur, but he added that it ‘‘wanted matter,’’ meaning it 
was too frivolous and lacked weighty content.”* In terms of John- 
son’s own Rambler and Idler essays, this comment is understand- 
able; but even in the lightest of the Connoisseur papers there is 
a serious undertone of social criticism, and many of them possess 
a gravity of subject and treatment and a unity of structure that 
Johnson himself might admire. No. 87, on the subject of gluttony, 
is a case in point. 

This essay has a two-paragraph introduction, a four-paragraph 
development of the theme, and a one-paragraph conclusion. The 
introduction appropriately generalizes: 


Eating and drinking being absolutely requisite to keep our crazy frames 
together, we are obliged to attend to the calls of nature, and satisfy the 
regular cravings of the appetite: though it is, in truth, but a very small 
part of the world, that eat because they are hungry, or drink because they 
are dry. 


The second half of this sentence hints broadly at gluttony; the 
second paragraph brings it into the open: 


Indeed, as the politeness of the French language has distinguished every 
glutton by the title of Bon Vivant, and the courtesy of our own has honoured 
their beastly gluttony by the name of Good sarang, the epicure thinks to eat 
and drink himself into your opinion.... 


The central development of the essay takes the form of an analy- 
sis of a particular glutton, a Mr. Cramwell. ‘‘I have been led 
into these thoughts,’’ says Thornton, ‘‘by an acquaintance which 
I have lately made with a person, whose whole conversation is, 
literally speaking, table-talk.’’ Then follows a sharp witty classical 
allusion: ‘‘As it was said of Longinus, that he was a walking 
library, in the same manner I consider this gentleman as a walk- 
ing larder: and as the orations of Demosthenes were said to smell 
of the lamp, so my friend’s whole conversation savours of the 


22 The Connoisseur (Philadelphia, 1803), I, 47-51. 
23 Boswell, 1, 487. 
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kitchen.’’ Mr. Cramwell, however, is unable to afford the luxury 
of overeating, so he resorts to various forms of chicanery to attain 
his ends. One of these is the formation of a club ‘‘composed of 
members, who are all of some trade that can furnish it with pro- 
visions, except one country squire, who supplies it with game.’’ 
By other ruses Mr. Cramwell ‘‘often contrives to introduce him- 
self to the tables of persons of quality,’’ where ‘‘he never suffers 
the smallest side-dish to escape him.’’ 

The essay concludes with a picture of Mr. Cramwell ‘‘troubled 
with the gout,’’ lying wrapped in flannels and reading a book. 
‘‘On asking him what he was reading, he told me he was taking 
physie . . . ‘Oh, says he, nobody can do me so much good as Mrs. 
Hannah Glasse. I am here going through a course of her Art of 
Cookery, in hopes to get a stomach. .. . I am sure I shall die, 
if I do not find something in this book, which I think I can eat.’ ’’** 

Thornton continued his writing career in a more practical way 
as one of the editors of The St. James’s Chronicle, a thrice-weekly 
newspaper which he, Colman, Garrick, and others started in 1761. 
Because of its talented staff, this paper soon out-distanced its 
competitors in the quality of its contents; but since all of its con- 
tributions were anonymous, those by Thornton cannot now be 
identified with any degree of certainty. Although his essays in 
The Adventurer, The Drury-Lane Journal, and The Connoisseur 
were only a part of Thornton’s total production in prose, they 
undoubtedly represent him at his best in this form. His work in 
‘‘the other harmony’’ of poetry is less extensive but not much 
less distinguished. 

Thornton’s poetry falls into two categories: the burlesque and 
mock-heroic poems and his blank-verse translations of Plautus. 
His burlesque Ode on Saint Caecilia’s Day is an irregular Pindaric 
of 66 lines, written in ironic praise of ‘‘the Antient British Music: 
viz. the Salt-Box, the Jews Harp, the Marrow-Bones and Cleavers, 
the Hum-Strum or Hurdy-Gurdy, &e.’’® In his Preface to the 
first edition Thornton, with mock seriousness, evaluates his poem 
in the tradition of St. Cecilia’s Day odes: ‘‘This Ode, I am sens- 
ible, is not without Faults; tho’ I cannot help thinking it far su- 
perior to the Odes of Johnny Dryden, Jemmy Addison, Sawney 
Pope, Nick Rowe, little Kit Smart, &. &c. &e. or of any that have 


24 The Connoisseur, 11, 81-86. 
25 An Ode on Saint Caecilia’s Day (London, 1763), title-page. 
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written or shall write on Saint Caecilia’s Day.’ The poem was 
immediately popular. In 1763, on the appearance of a new edition, 
even Dr. Johnson succumbed to its wit and humor and, according 
to Boswell, ‘‘seemed much diverted with it.’’?? And a recent his- 
torian of the serious odes to music gives Thornton credit for hav- 
ing ‘‘brought the tradition to an amusing end’’ through the good- 
natured ridicule in his ‘‘charming burlesque ode.’ 

The history of Thornton’s Ode has been misunderstood because 
of a confusion about the time of its composition. An edition dated 
1749 exists, but, according to John Wilson Croker in his edition 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, this date is ‘‘a mistake, no doubt, 
for 1769.’’*® Boswell and Croker assumed that Thornton had 
written the ode in 1763. But Dr. Charles Burney has left word 
that he set the poem to music in 1759, when ‘‘it was performed 
at Ranelagh in masks to a very crowded audience.’”*® And in his 
Musical and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards Edward Jones 
says, ‘‘I am informed that the famous Dr. [Thomas] Arne had 
formerly a Benefit Concert, in the Little Theatre, in the Hay- 
market, on the 22nd of November, in the year 1749, where he in- 
troduced all these instruments and allotted to each of them a 
Solo part; and that this was the Ode to which he adapted them.’’™ 
Finally, in Thornton’s own Drury-Lane Journal for February, 
1752, there is a quotation from the Ode itself. In a humorous 
note on a poem he is satirizing, Thornton concludes: 

For, as the Poet Fustian Sackbut sweetly sings: 
Buzzing twangs the Iron Lyre, 
Shrilly thrilling, 


Trembling, trilling, 
Whizzing with the wav’ring Wire.32 


This pseudonym and stanza are a part of the first edition of the 
ode. Since there is an edition dated 1749 and since the poem had 
unquestionably been written before 1752, it seems certain that 
1749 is not a misprint and that Jones’s report is the right one. 


26 An Ode on Saint Caecilia’s Day (London, 1749), p. vi. 

27 Boswell, 1, 486. 

28 Robert M. Myers, ‘‘Neo-Classical Criticism of the Ode for Musi,’’ 
PMLA, ux (June, 1947), 410. 

2° Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. J. W. Croker (London, 1848), p. 143. 

30 William H. Husk, Musical Celebrations on St. Cecilia’s Day (London, 
1857 eye 

31 award Jones, Musical and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards (London, 
1808), 1, 107. 

32 The Drury-Lane Journal, p. 76. 
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If this poem received more than its share of applause, the re- 
verse is true of The Battle of the Wigs, Thornton’s mock-heroic 
satire, which was published in 1768 as ‘‘An Additional Canto to 
Dr. Garth’s Poem of the Dispensary. Occasioned by the Disputes 
between the Fellows and Licentiates of the College of Physicians 
in London. By Bonnell Thornton, M.B.’’** The nature of the 
mock-heroic poem was well suited to Thornton’s talent for parody 
and humor, and the oceasion of a dispute between two groups in 
the medical profession offered an excellent opportunity for an 
ironically serious treatment of a trivial subject—the licentiates’ 
demand to dine at the same tables with the doctors! 

The Battle of the Wigs is a poem of 259 heroic-couplet lines 
(one triplet) in three parts. In Part I the complacent doctors 
are presented in their luxurious quarters. Their leader is ‘‘Socio,’’ 
who is inordinately proud of ‘‘his high degree Of A.B. A.M. M.B. 
and M.D.’’ (I, 29-30). At this particular gathering Thornton 
begins his attack: 

When in mute state the grave assembly meet, 

To hear profound oration, —and to eat. . . (I, 17-18) 
Meanwhile ‘‘Licentiato’’ and his followers vainly clamor outside 
the locked gates. In Part II he offers up a prayer to Venus for 
help: 

O Goddess!—if thy votaries own my skill, 

If they approve my lotion or my pill. . . (II, 5-6) 
which she answers by sending her husband, Mars, down to earth 
to assist the licentiates. Disguised as a blacksmith, he smashes 
the locked gates; 

Then to next alehouse did his Godship steer, 

To quaff the earthly nectar of Butt beer. (II, 33-34) 

The licentiates rush inside, where, ‘‘In lolling posture, and with 
looks demure,’’ 

Immers’d in politicks and sober chat, 

The Dons serenely o’er their bottle sat. (II, 40-42) 

Enraged at this invasion, Socio knocks Licentiato out with a bottle, 
thus bringing Part II to an end: 


So down his face slow flows a purple flood :— 
The muse affirms not, whether wine or blood. (II, 70-71) 


33 Bonnell Thornton, The Battle of the Wigs (London, 1768), title-page. 
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Part III describes the battle that followed, at the height of which 
Pluto, symbol of death and therefore (to Thornton) the appro- 
priate god for the medical profession, enters from the underworld 
and stops the fight. He delivers a speech, which, except for the 
ironic final couplet, is direct and bitter satire: 


Hold, hold, (he cries) what means this desp’rate fray? 
Will ye yourselves instead of others slay? 

Has Beawme purg’d Autumn of each sad complaint? 
The air in vain does Influenza taint? 

What! no acute, no chronical disease, 

No fevers want your aid? No pleurisies, 

No coughs, consumptions, atrophies, catarrhs? 

No foul mishaps from love’s intemp’rate wars? 

If ye neglect Your business, there will be, 

Alas! I fear, but little work for Me. 


The poem ends with a description of Pluto’s return to the under- 
world: 


A strong perfume, as in his car he rode, 
Of Asa Foetida proclaim’d the God. 

Their feuds forgot, the Doctors, with amaze 
And rev’rent awe, on the procession gaze. 


The footnotes that accompany the poem are equally humorous 
and satirical in the manner of Pope’s for The Dunciad. In one 
note on a couplet about doctors’ drinking, Thornton observes 
sarcastically : 

The medical gentry, however they may recommend abstinence to others, are 
many of them no enemies to the bottle, if taken in moderation, as they term 
it. A certain witty physician was advising a friend of his, who had been 
used to be too free with his bottle, to take a cheerful Pint with his meals, and 
no more: ‘‘but,’’ says he, ‘‘the whole secret consists in knowing how much 
your Pint should hold. I myself take my Pint constantly after dinner and 
supper, but mine is a Scots Pint’’—that is two quarts.34 

But the most serious and effective satire in the notes occurs in 
two of them near the end of the poem. One, on a couplet in the 
text that links medicine and death: ‘‘The two trades,’’ says 
Thornton, ‘‘are so intimately connected that an eminent Apothe- 
cary, whose eldest son is brought up to his father’s profession, 
has, with a prudent forecast, bound his youngest to an Under- 
taker.’’*> The other note comments dryly on the couplet quoted 
above (III, 57-58): ‘‘It is very remarkable, that the Decrease of 
Burials within the bills of mortality for the year 1767 is not less 
than 1299, owing (it may be supposed) to the physicians having 


34 The Battle of the Wigs, p. 3. 
35 Tbid., p. 21. 
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been so much taken up with squabbles among themselves.’’** From 
every point of view, The Battle of the Wigs is itself a remarkable 
poem and one that, in the tradition of the mock-heroic, deserves 
to be better known. 

Thornton lived only to publish two of the four-volume trans- 
lation of the comedies of Plautus in 1767, although we know that 
he had planned the work at least five years earlier. In December, 
1762, he printed a proposal to translate, along with specimens of 
the work, in The St. James’s Magazine, then being edited by his 
friend Robert Lloyd. These were reprinted the following March 
in The Theatrical Review with the following enthusiastic com- 
ment: ‘‘What the learned and ingenious Translator, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, has already printed, is so admirably executed, (in our opinion, 
beyond the original) that it would be almost a sacrilege to genius 
if it were limited to a single publication.’’**7 The last two volumes 
were completed by Thornton’s friend Colman and Richard War- 
ner, and the entire edition was published in 1772. 

The translation itself ‘‘in familiar blank verse’’ is adequate 
as poetry but is by no means exceptional. It does, however, show 
Thornton to have been an excellent Latin scholar, a fact that is 
emphasized by other contemporary comments on his work. ‘‘The 
loss of so good a scholar, so worthy a man,’’ says Richard Warner, 
‘‘must ever be regretted by the publick in general and by his 
friends in particular.’’** And a memoir about Thornton declares 
that even the great scholar Bishop Warburton ‘‘was pleased to 
remark that he never read so just a translation and in so pure 
and elegant a style’’ and that ‘‘the Bishop of Peterborough (late 
Dr. Hinchliffe) speaks of him as the best Latin scholar of his 
time. ’’*® 

As scholar, essayist, poet, and man Bonnell Thornton was widely 
acclaimed at the time of his death in 1768. In The St. James’s 
Chronicle, whose editors (including Garrick and Colman) knew 
him best, appeared the following tribute: 

Alas! poor Thornton!—All who have conceived a love and esteem for the two 


celebrated authors of the Connoisseur will be sensibly affected by the loss of 
one in whose company they have spent so many agreeable hours. Those who 

86 Ibid., p. 24. 

37 The Theatrical Review (London, 1763), 1, 95. 

88 The Comedies of Plautus, trans. Bonnell Thornton and Richard Warner 
(London, 1769-74), 1, iii. 

39 The Connoisseur, I, xvi. 
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have conversed with him as a scholar, who have admired his fine taste and 
sound judgment, whom his wit and humour have delighted, who have been 
happy with him in the social hours, must feel a bitter pang, but what must 
they feel whose more intimate connection shewed them a noble benevolence 
of mind, a generous warmth of heart, an exquisite sensibility, and how much 
he used to feel when he had lost a friend.4° 


Another friend, Joseph Warton, composed the Latin epitaph which 


marks Thornton’s grave in—and this is the crowning irony of 
his semi-anonymous literary career—Westminster Abbey! 


40 The St. James’s Chronicle (May 7-10, 1768). 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE 109TH AND 110TH SONNETS OF ASTROPHEL AND STELLA 


To his admirable summary of Astrophel and Stella in the recent 
A literary History of England, Tucker Brooke added a footnote: 
‘‘Nine of these [sonnets in the Old Arcadia] are in the Shakespeare- 
an form, which is not used at all in Astrophel and Stella proper, 
though it does occur in the fine supplementary sonnet, ‘Leave mé, 
O love, which reachest but to dust’ (No. 110), first found in the 
folio of 1598.’ This is not the latest appearance of the idea that 
there are 110, not 108, sonnets in Sidney’s sequence, but the at 
least partial acceptance (the term ‘‘supplementary’’ is used) of 
this notion by such a reputable author suggests that it is high time 
to lay a ghost, or rather two ghosts, which have long haunted Sid- 
neian criticism —the 109th and 110th sonnets of Astrophel and 
Stella. 

They are persistent ghosts, for writers of such varied interests 
and approaches as W. J. Courthope, Felix Schelling, Emma Denk- 
inger, Alfred Bill, Mona Wilson, C. G. Osgood, and Theodore 
Spencer have made statements similar to ‘‘the 110 sonnets of 
Astrophel and Stella’’ or ‘‘the two sonnets which Sidney undoubt- 
edly meant to complete the sequence. ’”* 


1A. C. Baugh et al. (New York, 1948), p. 479. 

2Some recent examples of this idea follow: ‘‘Sidney intended, I think, to 
have Astrophel in the end shake off his love, following the approved Platonic 
pattern, and wrote ‘Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust’ to serve 
as a conclusion.’’ T. H. Banks, ‘‘Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella Reconsidered, ’’ 
PMLA, t (June, 1935), 410; ‘‘The two sonnets which renounce desire were 
undoubtedly meant to close the sequence.’’ Paul N. Siegel, ‘‘The Petrarchan 
Sonneteers and Neo-Platonic Love,’’ SP, xtm (April, 1945), 181; ‘‘Sidney 
wrote two love sonnets which were not printed as part of Astrophel and Stella, 
but which were evidently planned to conclude the sequence.’’ Theodore Spencer, 
‘«The Poetry of Sir Philip Sidney,’’ ELH, xm (December, 1945), 276; ‘‘The 
climax of this mood comes with those two fine sonnets of renunciation at the 
close of Astrophel and Stella— Thou blind man’s mark’ and ‘Leave me, O 
Love,’ both of which are too well known to need quotation.’’ E. C. Pettet, 
‘*Sidney and the Cult of Romantic Love,’’ English, vi (Summer, 1947), 238; 
and ‘‘The last and favorite sonnet of the series, ‘Leave me, O Love, which 
reachest but to dust,’ is a glorious embodiment of this idea.’’ C. G. Osgood 
and Thomas Riggs, Jr., The Voice of England (New York, 1952), p. 162. 

It should be noted that earlier A. W. Pollard in his edition of Astrophel 
and Stella and J. A. Symonds in his life of Sidney had questioned this belief, 
although their doubts, expressed briefly, have been generally unheeded. Hallett 
Smith, in his recent Elizabethan Poetry; A Study in Conventions, Meaning, 
and Expression (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), also rejects these two sonnets as a 
part of the sequence (p. 155). 
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The idea that the sonnets beginning ‘‘Thou blind man’s mark’”’ 
and ‘‘ Leave me, O Love’’ should be considered as part of Sidney’s 
sequence stems from an editorial whimsy of Grosart, who, in editing 
Sidney’s poems, added these pieces to the 108 sonnets of Astrophel 
and Stella, actually numbering them 109 and 110.° In his notes 
he spoke of these sonnets as ‘‘the fitting, and by the Author the in- 
tended, close of Astrophel and Stella.’’** Grosart’s chief point was 
that these renunciations of earthly love were needed to complete 
the story; ancillary points were that the motto Splendidis longum 
valedico nugis, appearing at the end of ‘‘Leave me, O Love,’’ was 
meaningless unless belonging to the end of Astrophel and Stella, 
and that the words ‘‘grow rich’’ in line 3 of that sonnet must be 
a reference to the heroine of the sequence. 

Grosart took these sonnets from a group of Sidney’s poems under 
the title, ‘‘Certain Sonnets Written by Sir Philip Sidney: Never 
Before Printed,’’ which was printed for the first time (along with 
Astrophel and Stella for the fourth) in the 1598 folio edition of the 
Arcadia, This miscellaneous collection of Sidney’s verse is where 
these two sonnets properly belong. Since ‘‘Leave me, O Love”’ 
appears at ihe end of this group, the Latin postscript is to the group 
and probably represents Sidney’s farewell to poetry, at least of 
the lighter variety.® 

It is very possible that the two sonnets in question refer to the 
same experience which is the theme of Astrophel and Stella, but 
this similarity in background does not mean that Sidney planned 
them as a part of that work, or that we are justified in adding 
them to the sequence. It is just as likely that others of the ‘‘Cer- 
tain Sonnets’’ of 1598 refer to Stella, and one might add some of 
them to the sequence with different results. For example, the first 
sonnet of the ‘‘Certain Sonnets’’ group expresses unhappiness over 
the outcome of a love affair, but the poet is willing to continue in 
his lady’s power: ‘‘I yield, O Love, unto thy loathed yoke.’’ The 
second is a bitter reflection upon the poet’s inability to win his 
3 In his life of Sidney (London, 1862) Julius Lloyd had already claimed 
that ‘‘Leave me, O Love’’ should have been printed with the sequence, and 
Sarah M. Davis in The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney (Boston, 1859) 
had, in giving a series of extracts from the sequence, included this sonnet. 

4 Complete Poems (1873), 1, 153. 

5 Professor Ringler believes that the ‘‘Certain Sonnets’’ collection was 
assembled by Sidney. If so, this would reinforce the point concerning the 


proper location of the two sonnets (William Ringler, ‘‘Poems Attributed to 
Sir Philip Sidney,’’ SP, xtvm [April, 1950], 128). 
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lady’s (presumably Stella’s) favor. The two sonnets are closer in 
sentiment to the 108 of the series than the two Grosart added, and 
they are, as well, in a rhyme scheme employed in the sequence 
proper (ABBA, ABBA, CDCD, EE), which is not true of either 
of Grosart’s additions. Of course, the ending of Astrophel and 
Stella resulting from the addition of these two of the ‘‘Certain 
Sonnets’’ would hardly be as morally satisfactory as the one ob- 
tained by the aid of the two Grosart added, but it would be equally 
valid. 

There is no basis for thinking the sequence of 108 sonnets incom- 
plete. One sonnet (No. 37) was withheld in the early editions 
probably because of the definiteness of its reference to Lady Rich, 
but this reason would not apply to the two sonnets being considered. 
The 1598 edition is an authentic text, and if these two sonnets are 
said to be wrongly separated from the sequence as it appears there, 
we must ask what textual evidence there is for this allegation. 
None has been offered. Aside from evidence, not even any reasons 
have been advanced as to why these two sonnets, if they had been 
originally a part of the sequence, should have been removed from 
it. They do not reflect on Sidney; on the contrary their appearance 
in the sequence, as critics have realized, would raise its moral tone.® 

These two sonnets may be rejected as part of the sequence on at 
least two other grounds, one general and one specific. The addi- 
tions represent a complete change of mood from that prevailing 
in the 108 sonnets of Astrophel and Stella and, if considered with 
them, present a transition wholly unexpected and unexplained.” 
It is likely that Sidney, sometime later, might look back on his love 
affair with repentance and contrition, but by that time the sequence 
was complete, an artistic whole, and there is no evidence that he 
wished to add these sonnets, or any others, to it. As noted by 
Brooke, the second of these two sonnets has for its rhyme-scheme 
the English or Shakespearean form (ABAB, CDCD, EFEF, GG), 
which Sidney does not use in Astrophel and Stella. The sequence 
employs a restricted number of related rhyme-schemes.* It is im- 
6 That the Countess of Pembroke, sponsor of the 1598 edition, would be 
anxious to maintain her brother’s reputation is indicated, outside of natural 


considerations, by her evident bowdlerizing of some passages in the Arcadia. 
See R. W. Zandvoort, Sidney’s Arcadia, A Comparison Between the Two 
Versions (Amsterdam, 1929), pp. 28-40. 

7 Hallett Smith has drawn attention to this fact in the place cited. 

8 See the analysis by R. G. Whigam and O. F. Emerson, ‘‘Sonnet Structure 
in Sidney’s ‘Astrophel and Stella’,’’ SP, xvm1 (July, 1921), 347-352. 
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probable that Sidney would violate this arrangement by introducing 
one sonnet, and only one, in a rhyme-scheme out of keeping with 
the rest. 

It is easy to see why authors of popular biographies of Sidney 
have made almost a literary commonplace out of the suggestion that 
two sonnets not usually printed as a part of Astrophel and Stella 
actually complete the work; the remark gives a facile ending to a 
sketchy survey of the sequence and serves to bring into discussion 
two of Sidney’s finest sonnets. But the intent of Grosart, and of 
those who helped inspire his change, was far more serious.. They 
were out to preserve (or to restore) Sidney’s reputation. Indeed, 
Grosart’s change is but one incident in the long record of the at- 
tempt to fashion Sidney into the image of a Victorian gentleman. 
That record cannot be traced here, but it offers a thorough study 
(as this incident offers a striking example) of the wrenching of 
factual material to obtain a predetermined result. If Astrophel 
and Stella dealt with Sidney’s love for a married woman, then it 
must be shown that virtue had completely triumphed before the 
end of the sequence. If the original sequence did not show that 
triumph clearly enough, then, with materials near at hand, a new 
ending could be fashioned. The new ending is, of course, the so- 
called 109th and 110th sonnets of Astrophel and Stella. 

If (to strain for an analogy) one of Meredith’s editors should 
add two of that author’s other sonnets to Modern Love, number 
them 51 and 52 and assert, with only his suppositions as evidence, 
that Meredith certainly meant them to complete his sequence, the 
enterprise would receive short shrift at the hands of scholars and 
critics. Grosart’s change should fare no better. There are no 109th 
and 110th sonnets of Astrophel and Stella, and no evidence that 
Sidney intended there should be. Arguments concerning the mean- 
ing of the sequence based on these two sonnets are clearly invalid. 
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